WHAT  THE 
RETAIL  EXEMPTION 
MEANS  TO  YOU 


now 


An  Economic  and  Engineering  Analysis  by  Abbott  Merkt 
may  show  you  how  to  cut  operating  costs  anywhere  from 
10%  to  30% ! 


Whether  a  store  is  doing  $8  million  or  $80  million  volume,  a  careful  study 
by  Abbott  Merkt  Engineers  pays  for  itself,  and  then  some!  Our  30  years' 
experience  in  helping  department  stores  bring  operating  costs  into  line  is 
as  near  you  as  your  telephone.  Our  number  is  ORegon  9  26801 


designers  of  department  store  structures 


industrial  engineering  surveys  and  reports 
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PRINT- PUNe 


Extend  the  advantages  of 
Automatic  Data  Processing 


Dennison  Print-Punch  Tickets  are  now  available 
in  a  full  range  of  sizes  and  styles  for  aU  merchan¬ 
dise  you  normally  machine  mark. 

You  can  use  the  two-part  tickets  illustrated  here 
for  smaller  articles  or  you  can  have  additional 
stubs  to  minimize  re-ticketing  of  returns  and  to 
provide  for  automatic  recording  of  returns. 

The  new  Dennison  Pin  Attacher  for  Print-Punch 
tickets  is  light,  compact  and  fast. 

Models  are  available  to  handle 
20  or  25  column  tickets. 

Either  model  will  handle 
2-,  3-,  or  4-part  tickets. 


FOR  MORE 
INFORMATION 
WRITE: 
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MACHINE  SYSTEMS  DIVISION 

Print-Punch  Marking  Machines 
Attaching  Machines  for  Print-Punch  Tickets 
Dial-Set  Machines  •  Pinning  Machines 
Re-Markers  •  Tickets  and  Supplies 

DENNISON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY.  FRAMINGHAM,  MASS. 
IN  CANADA:  DRUMMONDVILLE.  P.  Q. 
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WheU  the  Retail  Exemption  Means  to  You . 

Any  retail  enterprise  that  loses  its  exemption  from  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  can  count  on  heavy  additional  casts  and  complications,  even  though  it 
is  already  paying  Federal  minimum  wages.  Furthermore,  if  the  proposals  to 
apply  the  law  only  to  larger  firms  are  carried  out,  all  stores— even  the 
smallest— will  feel  some  effects  at  once,  and  can  count  on  full  coverage  soon. 

By  George  Plant 

France:  Old  Traditions,  New  Techniques . 

One  person  in  every  50  owns  a  store— an  economic  oddity  which  is  explained 
by  the  fact  that  many  of  the  shops  are  part-time  enterprises  in  tiny  villages. 
But  modern  department  stores,  variety  stores  and  chain  retailing  flourish, 
and  the  competitive  pace  is  quickening.  By  Jean  Bader 
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fidence  by  telephone— or  would  buy  if  retailers  made  telephone  ordering 
easier  for  them.  This  article  is  based  on  a  survey  the  Chesapeake  and  Poto¬ 
mac  Telephone  Company  made  among  its  subscribers.  By  George  T.  Davis 

Merchandising  Assortments  and  Items . 

Here,  in  advance  of  the  book's  publication,  is  one  of  the  most  important 
chapters  af  the  new  Buyer's  Manual,  which  comes  off  the  presses  on  May  1st. 

By  Harold  B.  Wess 

The  Road  to  Better  Performance  in  Home  Furnishings . 

Schedule  of  events  on  the  two-day  program  of  the  annual  Home  Furnishings 
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A  canvention  session  of  the  Retail  Research  Institute  analyzed  the  progress 
that  has  been  made  in  electronic  data  processing  and  the  promise  it  holds 
for  the  future. 
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A  Completely  New  Idea  in  Gift  Selling 

NEW  ROYAL  GIFT  PLAN 

—  used  like  a  Bank  Check—  Certificates— at  home— on  your  store! 


Tkn  carfifictts  cfiAtts  rM  t*  wltct  a  gift  «<  yaw  ctiAt  wImcIi  I  am  taia  yt*  «tll  tiii«y  Mara  thta  anvtkUtf  I  «*y  Mitcl. 


It’s  the  new  foolproof  way  to  take  the  question 
out  of  gift  certificate  selling— your  better  cus¬ 
tomers  receive  a  full  supply  of  Royal  Certificates 
from  your  store  (with  appropriate  gift  folders). 
They  merely  fill  out  the  amount,  sign  their  name 
and  mail  to  the  receiver— who  comes  into  your 
store  and  makes  a  selection  of  your  merchandise. 

The  Royal  Gift  Plan  is  a  completely 

new  convenience  service  that  makes  p 

every  donor  a  silent  salesman  for  your 

store.  Be  the  first  in  your  city  to  install  y  ^ 

the  new  Royal  Gift  Plan! 


• . .  and  they  were  already  sold! 

Get  your  outline  of  the  complete 
program  "R.G.C.  Guide  to  Profits” 
—free  to  any  interested  retail  exec¬ 
utive.  Write  today. 

New  ROYAL  GIFT  PLAN 

by  Harvey  Hanson 

1721  Brush  Street,  Oakland  12,  California 
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When  in  Garden  City 


I  Shop  at  Lord  and  Tayior 


Every  woman  loves  to  shop  in  a  fashionable  store. 

There  is  glamor,  prestige — and  most  of  all — the 
authority  of  fashion.  You’ll  find  fashion  in  many 
forms  in  Lord  and  Taylor’s  Garden  City  store. 

Consider  the  curved  interior  panels  of  porcelain  enamel 
that  grace  these  Westinghouse  Electric  Stairways.  The 
stairways  are  not  only  beautiful  in  themselves,  they  also 
perform  the  functional,  profit-building  job  of  increasing 
shopper  traffic  on  all  floors  . . .  bringing  upper  floor  sales 
closer  to  the  main  floor  volume.  And  increased  profits 
are  built  on  increased  volume. 

There  is  a  Westinghouse  Electric  Stairway  to  complement 
the  decor  of  new  and  established  stores.  At  no  obligation 
to  you,  let  our  Store  Research  and  Planning  Service 
Department  explain  Balanced  Vertical  Transportation. 

Write  today:  Westinghouse  Electric  Corporation,  Elevator 
Division,  150  Pacific  Avenue,  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey. 


Westinghouse  Electric  Stairways 

rASSCNGBt  AND  HteCHT  ELEVATORS  •  PROTECTIVE  MAINTENANCE  AND  SERVICE 
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L e t ter s 

Jobs  for  the  Handicapped 

To  The  Editor: 

We  have  in  this  town  a  number  of 
good  potential  prospects  among  the 
handicapped  for  positions  in  various 
typ>es  of  retail  employment.  They  are 
carefully  screened  by  the  local  Em¬ 
ployment  Bureau,  and  can  do  office 
work,  warehouse  work  and  other  retail 
jobs.  But  the  Committee  for'  the 


Handicapped,  of  which  I  am  a  mem¬ 
ber,  has  difficulty  in  finding  a  place 
for  them  in  the  stores. 

If  any  of  Stores'  readers  have  any 
information  as  to  how  this  is  handled 
in  other  communities,  I  would  appre-"* 
ciate  hearing  from  them. 

[Name  Withheld] 

Editor’s  Note:  In  this  community,  the 
Committee  for  the  Handicapped  has  con¬ 
ducted  an  excellent  educational  and  pub¬ 
licity  campaign.  The  industrial  firms  in 
the  area  have  responded  well,  but  success 
in  the  retail  field  has  been  limited,  al¬ 
though  the  committee  has  the  public  sup¬ 
port  of  local  women’s  clubs.  We’d  be 


United  Parcel  Service-air 


man 


uniform 


ON  CROSS -CONTINEfIT 
AIR  PACKAGE  DELIVERIES 


UPS-AIR  serves  shippers  and  receivers 
in  the  trading  areas  of: 

New  York  •  Philadelphia  •  Detroit 
Chicago  •  Los  Angeles  • 

San  Francisco-Oakland  •  San  Diego* 
Seattle*  •  Portland,  Ore.* 

*  Destination  points  only 


glad  to  hear  from  stores  and  local  retail 
associations  that  have  had  better  results 
and  to  pass  this  information  on  to  out 
correspondent,  who  is  himself  a  retailer 
and  an  NRDGA  member. 


The  First  Bargain  Basement 

To  The  Editor: 

In  your  January  issue,  I  was  par¬ 
ticularly  interested  in  the  article  on 
the  career  of  H.  Gordon  Selfridge  by 
F.  C.  Livingstone.  Probably  because  it 
contained  a  challenge  to  our  121  years 
of  retailing,  and  one  of  our  historical 
but  little  known  “firsts”  in  the  trade. 

Under  the  sub-title  “Bargain  Sales 
and  Tea  Rooms,”  I  read:  “In  the 
I880’s ...  he  was  allowed  to  introduce 
the  world’s  first  bargain  basement.” 

Please  do  not  think  I  am  writing 
critically.  But  w'e  fieople  at  Pollard’s, 
in  our  quiet  way,  think  that  it  was 
here  that  the  bargain  basement  had 
its  inception.  If  someone  else  can 
topple  us  from  our  family-made  ped¬ 
estal,  I  am  sure  we  would  gratefulh 
accept  the  information. 

According  to  our  tradition,  in  1875, 
for  lack  of  room,  a  portion  of  our 
basement  was  cleared  at  the  foot  of  a 
stairway.  A  new  gas-light  fixture  was 
installed,  and  one  salesman  began  to 
sell  blankets. 

Later  that  year,  or  early  in  1876, 
purchases  of  several  bales  of  mill  rem¬ 
nants  of  piece  goods  were  bought  from 
two  of  our  Lowell  mills.  Sd-  that  our 
large  piece  goods  department  on  the 
street  floor  would  not  be  contaminat¬ 
ed  with  off-price  remnants,  they  were 
placed  on  tables  in  the  basement  to. 
await  customer  acceptance.  •* 

From  the  famous  (but  now  non¬ 
existent)  Boott  Mills,  there  came  cot- 
toQ^  greige  goods,  then  known**  byJthe 
manufacturer  as  “one  to  tens.”  That 
terminology  was  used  because  the  rem¬ 
nants  were  from  one  to  ten  yards. 

Print  goods,  again  in  the  remnant 
classification,  were  bought  by  the  bale 
from  the  Tremont  &:  Suffolk  Mills,  also 
of  Lowell.  •  In  the  second  year  our 
“basement”  selling  force  grew  to  nine! 

So  now  we  have  run  up  more  than 
81  years  of  Of>erating  a  “basement” 
where  lower  price  merchandise  and 
some  irregulars  are  sold. 

—Clarence  A.  Bartlett 
Executive  Vice  President 
A.  G.  Pollard  Company 
Lowell,  Mass. 
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the  Month  in  Retailing 


Administration's  Plan  for  FLSA  Extension 

{Excerpts  from  Secretary  of  Labor  James  P.  Mitchell’s 
statement  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Labor,  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  February  25th) 

“Specifically,  I  recommend  the  following  amendments  to  the  Act: 

►  “  (1)  An  amendment  to'  include  in  the  interstate  commerce  coverage  of 
the  law'  employees  who  are  engaged  in  the  activities  of  any  business  enter¬ 
prise  in  which  (a)  the  total  annual  value  of  incoming  merchandise,  materials 
or  supplies  moving  directly  across  state  lines  to  its  place  or  places  of  business 
is  $1  million  or  more,  and  (b)  100  or  more  employees  are  employed  by  the 
employer. 

►  “  (2)  Amendments  to  exclude  from  certain  minimum  wage  exemptions 
contained  in  the  present  Act,  employers  of  100  or  more  workers,  so  as  to 
ensure  the  protection  of  a  minimum  wage  to  employees  of  these  large  em¬ 
ployers  who  come  w’ithin  the  interstate  commerce  coverage  of  the  Act  either 
under  the  present  language  of  the  law  or  under  the  amendments  I  am 
recommending  .  .  . 

“This  proposal  would  not  bring  any  small,  local  business  within  the  law. 
Yet  it  would  extend  minimum  wage  protection  to  about  2.5  million  addi¬ 
tional  workers,  employed  by  some  3,000  enterprises.  These  workers  are 
employed  in  a  variety  of  enterprises,  including  retailing,  construction,  trans¬ 
portation  and  communications. 

“The  largest  group  of  employees,  about  2  million,  are  employed  by  some 
2,200  enterprises  engaged  in  retail  trade,  according  to  our  present  estimates. 
These  are  large  chain  store  organizations  and  giant  single  unit  department 
stores  and  other  large  retail  establishments.  About  150,000  other  employees 
of  these  enterprises,  those  already  employed  in  central  offices  and  warehouses, 
are  already  protected  by  the  Act  .  .  . 

“All  employees  in  the  enterprises  brought  under  the  Act’s  coverage  by 
my  proposal  would  get  the  protection  of  the  minimum  wage.  Each  such  enter¬ 
prise  is  substantially  engaged  in  interstate  commerce,  whether  it  operates  in 
one  state  or  has  branches  in  several. 

►  “Because  of  the  special  position  of  executive,  administrative,  professional 
and  outside  sales  employees,  this  proposal  does  not  contemplate  any  change 
in  the  status  of  these  employees  under  the  law  .  .  . 

►  “The  recommendation  applies  only  to  extending  the  scope  of  the  mini¬ 
mum  wage.  It  would  not  change  existing  exemptions  from  the  overtime  pro¬ 
vision  of  the  Act.  For  many  of  the  enterprises  which  would  be  covered  under 
my  recommendation  the  application  of  the  overtime  provision  to  their  em¬ 
ployees  presents  peculiar  and  serious  problems.  The  adjustment  to  both  the 
minimum  wage  and  the  40-hour  week  would  be  very  difficult  for  many  enter¬ 
prises.  Consequently,  applying  the  overtime  provision  in  this  field  requires 
very  careful  consideration,” 


FLSA  Crisis.  NRDGA  warned  all  mem¬ 
bers  that  their  only  chance  for  con¬ 
tinued  exemption  from  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  lies  in  informing  every 
Senator  and  Representative  of  the 
disrupting  impact  this  law  would  have 
on  their  business. 

The  proposals  that  Secretary  of  La¬ 
bor  Mitchell  has  submitted  to  Labor 
subcommittees  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  look  moderate  by  contrast  with 
the  legislation  sponsored  by  the  AFL- 
CIO  organization.  Secretary  Mitchell 
would  apply  the  law  to  enterprises  in 
which  the  total  annual  volume  of  pur¬ 
chases  is  $1  million  or  more  and  which 
employ  100  people  or  more;  he  would 
apply  the  Federal  hourly  minimum 
wage  to  retail  employees,  but  would 
leave  out,  at  least  for  the  time  being, 
the  premium  rates  for  overtime. 

The  NRDGA  sees  these  initial  con¬ 
cessions  to  the  smaller  stores  as  more 
apparent  than  real.  They  would  not 
alter  the  fact  that  if  a  portion  of  the 
industry  is  covered  by  the  minimum 
wage  requirement,  competition  in  the 
labor  market  would  extend  that  cov¬ 
erage  just  as  effectively  to  all  other 
retail  employers,  however  small.  It 
may  also  be  taken  for  granted  that 
once  the  principle  of  the  retail  exemp¬ 
tion  is  abandoned,  it  would  be  only  a 
matter  of  time  before  the  full  weight 
of  the  law  and  all  its  regulations 
would  fall  on  every  store.  (For  a  de¬ 
scription  of  what  that  would  mean, 
see  George  Plant’s  article  starting  on 
pge  11,  this  issue.) 

If  the  AFL-CIO  proposals  should 
get  as  favorable  a  reception  on  the 
floors  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  as 
they  appeared  to  get  in  the  Senate 
committee  hearing  room,  there  would 
not  even  be  a  breathing  spell  for 
small  stores.  These  proposals  are 
embodied  in  legislation  sponsored  by 
Senator  Wayne  Morse  of  Oregon  and 
Representative  Augustine  G.  Kelley 
of  Pennsylvania.  They  would  bring 
every  store  with  annual  sales  of  $500,- 


000  or  more  under  FLSA  coverage  at 
once. 

The  NRDGA  is  presenting  impres¬ 
sive  testimony  in  opposition  to  any 
change  in  the  exemption,  basing  its 


arguments  on  both  the  principle  in¬ 
volved  and  the  practical  effects  on  the 
industry.  It  has  also  advised  all  Asso¬ 
ciation  members  that  it  is  imperative 
for  them  to  act  in  their  own  interests; 
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they  should  advise  their  Senators  and 
Representatives  of  the  effect  the  FLSA 
coverage  would  have  on  their  operat¬ 
ing  expenses  and  profits  and  on  con¬ 
sumer  prices.  For  example,  George 
W.  Priehs,  executive  vice  president 
and  general  manager  of  John  Priehs 
Mercantile  Co.,  Mount  Clemens,  Mich., 
has  testified  that  in  his  $2  million 
business,  the  addition  to  payroll  would 
amount  to  over  $160,000  a  year,  re¬ 
quiring  an  increase  of  over  8  per  cent 
in  merchandise  prices. 


NRD6A  Month 


Furniture  Inspection  Flows.  Poor  pack¬ 
ing  and  poor  insjsection  by  resources 
are  the  chief  causes  of  high  furniture 
workroom  costs,  increasing  rejects  and 
customer  complaints  on  damaged  or 
imperfect  merchandise.  These  are  the 
findings  of  a  survey  recently  completed 
by  the  Store  Management  Group  and 
the  Merchandising  Division.  A  report 
released  last  month,  entitled  Furni¬ 
ture  iNSPEcrrioN  AND  Prepacking,  sug¬ 
gests  that  stores  share  the  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  this  situation. 

It  [joints  out  that  while  a  majority 
of  the  50  stores  responding  to  the  ques¬ 
tionnaire  have  standards  of  inspec¬ 
tion,  only  a  few  have  formalized  them 
in  writing,  and  still  fewer  have  given 
their  resources  copies  of  the  standards. 
Result:  “Manufacturers  have  no  spe¬ 
cific  ideas  of  what  the  stores  generally 
expect  of  them,  and  at  the  same  time 
rejects  at  the  stores  are  rising.” 

The  study  was  made  by  a  committee 
of  15,  headed  by  Henry  A.  Shalet  of 
Gimbels  New  York.  The  committee’s 
S4-page  repjort  on  its  findings  contains 
a  detailed  analysis  of  store  experience 
as  revealed  by  the  questionnaire;  a 
recommended  standard  complaint 
form  which  clearly  explains  the  reason 
for  rejecting  a  shipment;  and  the  texts 
of  the  written  specifications  for  pre¬ 
packs  and  the  written  guides  for  fur¬ 
niture  inspection  which  are  used  by 
three  of  the  contributing  stores. 

With  the  increasing  use  of  prepacks, 
comments  the  committee,  “Stores  sus¬ 
pect  that  they  will  encounter  an  even 
larger  percentage  of  unacceptable 
pieces  and  increased  furniture  hand¬ 
ling  costs.  These  fears  are  substanti¬ 
ated  by  store  exjjeriences  which  thus 
far' indicate  that  present  prepacks  are 
not  completely  fulfilling  the  purpose 


for  which  they  are  intended.” 

Copies  of  the  rejjort  (price  $2.00) 
may  be  ordered  from  NRDGA. 


Group  Insurance.  Insurance  coverage 
under  the  NRDGA  group  life  insur¬ 
ance  program  becomes  effective  April 
1st  for  all  member  stores  whose  appli¬ 
cations  have  been  received  before  that 
date.  Enthusiastic  membership  accept¬ 
ance  made  it  possible  to  meet  the  in¬ 
surance  company’s  enrollment  require¬ 
ments  within  a  few  weeks  after  the 
NRDGA  board  approved  the  final  de¬ 
tails  of  the  plan. 

The  plan  makes  it  possible  for  even 
the  smallest  store  to  buy  insurance 
protection  for  all  personnel  at  mini¬ 
mum  rates.  It  includes  special  extra 
benefit  features  not  found  in  many 
group  plans.  Some  large  stores  are 
adding  the  NRDGA  insurance  cover¬ 
age  to  the  programs  they  already  have. 

For  full  information,  write  the 
NRDGA  Insurance  Trust,  100  West 
31st  Street,  New  York  1.  (Applicant 
stores  in  Ohio  and  Texas  cannot  be 
accepted  until  legal  requirements  of 
these  states  can  be  met.) 


April  Furniture  Market.  New  furni¬ 
ture  lines  will  be  shown  in  Chicago 
the  week  of  April  22  by  over  100  man¬ 
ufacturers.  The  drive  to  switch  em¬ 
phasis  from  January-June  to  April- 
October  showings  is  endorsed  by  the 
NRDGA  Home  Furnishings  Group. 
The  Group  sees  it  as  a  move  in  what 
it  Considers  the  right  direction:  two 
markets  a  year,  consolidated  in  one 
location.  To  emphasize  the  fact  that 
new  lines  will  be  shown  in  April,  this 
market  is  being  called  the  National 
Furniture  Design  Show.  The  manu¬ 
facturers  sfjonsoring  this  change  in 
Chicago’s  traditional  marketing  pat¬ 
tern  have  emphasized  that  they  will 
continue  their  January  and  June 
showings. 

The  annual  conference  of  NRDGA 
Home  Furnishings  Group  will  be  held 
in  Philadelphia  on  April  9th  and  10th. 
(See  page  34  for  program.) 


chapters  published  in  earlier  editionsj 
have  been  revised  to  include  the  de¬ 
velopments  of  the  past  eight  yean. 
There  are  41  chapters  in  the  book,! 
each  of  them  written  by  a  retailer  who 
is  an  exjjert  in  the  subject  he  coven 
A  committee  of  directors  of  the  Mer¬ 
chandising  Division  selected  the  top¬ 
ics  for  inclusion  in  the  Manual.  They 
were:  David  Bluthenthal  of  the  Gus 
Blass  Co.;  Donald  Buckingham  of 
W.  Robinson,  David  W.  Davidson  of 
Marshall  Field,  Edward  Gudeman  of 
Sears,  Roebuck  and  Nelson  J.  Miller 
of  Shartenberg’s-New  Haven.  William 
Burston,  manager  of  the  Division,  was 
the  editor,  with  the  professional  assist¬ 
ance  of  Beatrice  Judelle,  research  con¬ 
sultant. 


Support  Urged  for  Hansen.  George 
Hansen,  president  of  Chandler  &  Co., 
Boston,  and  past  president  of  the 
NRDGA,  has  been  renominated  as  a 
Director  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  United  States  to  represent  the 
Department  of  Domestic  Distribution. 
Election  ballots  will  be  mailed  at  the 
end  of  this  month  to  the  associations 
affiliated  with  the  National  Chamber, 
and  are  to  be  returned  no  later  than 
April  19th.  Mr.  Hansen  has  repre¬ 
sented  retailing  in  the  U.  S.  Chamber 
with  courage,  integrity  and  eloquence. 
The  NRDGA  urges  all  retailers  to 
support  his  re-election  by  bringing  his 
qualifications  to  the  attention  of  their 
local  organizations,  so  that  their  Na¬ 
tional  Councillors  may  be  instructed 
to  vote  for  him. 


Group  Elections.  The  Merchandising 
Division  announces  the  election  of 
Charles  Himelhoch,  of  Himelhoch 
Bros.,  Detroit,  as  vice  chairman  of  the 
Ready-to-Wear  Group;  of  Alfred  B. 
Cohen  of  Kirby  Block  &  Co.,  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Retail  Fur  Council;  and 
of  Sidney  S.  Rosenzweig  of  Mutual 
Buying  Syndicate  as  chairman  of  the 
Men’s  &  Boys’  Wear  Group. 


New  Buyer's  Manual  Soon.  May  1st 

will  be  publication  date  for  the  new 
Buyer’s  Manual  of  the  Merchandis¬ 
ing  Division.  Last  revised  in  1949, 
this  classic  of  retailing  literature  will 
now  have  13  new  chapters,  and  the 


Tax  Manual.  The  NRDGA’s  new 
Retailers’  Excise  Tax  Guide  reflects 
the  changes  in  the  new  Internal  Rev¬ 
enue  Code  and  the  latest  rulings,  and 
contains  a  complete  index  to  taxable 
and  non-taxable  items.  In  form  as 
well  as  content,  the  manual  is  designed 
(Continued  on  page  49) 
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Report  from  Washington 


By  John  Hazen, 

Vice  President  for 
Government  Affairs, 
NRDGA 


Taxing  and  Spending.  Shocked  is  the  only  word  that  would 
describe  the  reaction  in  Washington  to  the  Administration’s 
$72  billion  budget  for  fiscal  1958.  Although  most  Americans 
have  become  rather  used  to  huge  figures,  the  fact  is  that  the 
1958  budget  represents  the  largest  proposed  spending  bill 
in  the  peacetime  history  of  the  country.  Most  observers 
looked  upon  the  proposal  as  one  packed  with  inflationary 
dynamite.  In  1955,  spending  reached  $64.6  billion;  1956 
recorded  a  total  of  $66.5  billion;  and  last  year’s  total  spend¬ 
ing  reached  $68.9  billion. 


for  magazines  and  newspapters  would  be  increased  72  per 
cent  under  the  Summerfield  formula,  and  the  rate  for 
advertising  circulars  bearing  third-class  postage  would  be 
increased  29  per  cent. 

Under  existing  rates,  it  is  estimated  that  the  loss  in  fiscal 
1958  would  be  $651  million.  With  new  equipment  costing 
$70  million  added  to  the  sp>ending  next  year,  the  loss  figure 
would  jump  to  $721  million. 

Taxes.  Although  all  the  observers  agree  that  tax  cuts  are 
taboo  for  this  year,  particularly  with  the  budget  situation 
as  tense  as  it  is,  do  not  be  surprised  if  some  relief  is  granted 
small  business  enterprises.  There  seems  to  be  more  talk 
on  Capitol  Hill,  on  this  subject  every  day.  If  the  business 
situation  appears  to  be  unsteady,  all  the  talk  about  “no 
tax  cuts  until  we  balance  the  budget”  will  be  forgotten. 
Business  men  who  have  been  pleading  for  a  reduction  in 
spending  as  a  means  of  cutting  taxes  are  finding  themselves 
in  a  difficult  position.  Tax  cuts  for  one  segment  of  the 
economy  are  not  popular  unless  one  is  classed  in  the  group 
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Receipts,  on  the  other  hand,  have  pretty  well  kept  pace. 
Fiscal  1955  showed  receipts  of  $60.4  billion,  and  1958  is 
estimated  to  yield  $73.6  billion. 

Labor  and  welfare  expenditures  are  expected  to  record 
a  jump  of  35  per  cent  over  1955.  Those  are  funds  going 
to  the  states  for  payment  to  jiersons  on  welfare  rolls.  Public 
health  takes  the  next  largest  share  of  the  increase.  General 
government  expenses  are  up  25  p>er  cent  in  the  four-year 
period  while  housing  and  commerce  marked  up  a  20  per 
cent  gain  in  the  same  period.  Interest  on  the  public  debt 
will  rise  16  per  cent  over  1955  next  year  .  .  .  and  so  it  goes. 

The  Post  Office.  While  NRDGA  increases  the  temp>o  of  its 
campaign  against  Public  Law  199,  the  parcel  post  size 
and  weight  restricting  law,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
Post  Office  Department  feels  it  must  have  rate  increases  in 
order  to  prevent  further  rises  in  the  department’s  losses. 
If  Congress  would  repeal  P.L.  199,  the  retailers  of  the 
country  could  show  Congress  where  $70  billion  could  be 
gained. 

Postmaster  General  Summerfield  is  asking  for  a  first-class 
rate  increase  from  the  present  three  cents  to  five  cents,  with 
a  decrease  of  one  cent  in  domestic  airmail  rates.  In  other 
words,  airmail  rates  would  be  the  same  as  first  class.  Rates 


to  receive  the  benefits. 

Labor.  Both  the  Senate  and  House  will  have  opened  hear¬ 
ings  into  the  proposed  expansion  of  the  Fair  Labor  Stand¬ 
ards  Act  by  the  time  this  issue  of  Stores  reaches  its  readers. 
There  will  be  hundreds  of  pages  of  testimony  taken  from 
government,  labor,  and  business  witnesses  on  this  subject. 
Elsew'here  in  this  issue,  George  Plant  describes  the  com¬ 
plicated  and  expensive  situation  that  faces  the  retail  trade 
if  it  should  lose  its  explicit  exemption  from  the  Fair  I^bor 
Standards  Act.  One  thing  is  certain:  the  threat  of  expanded 
coverage  is  greater  this  year  than  it  has  ever  been  before. 

The  Republicans  in  their  platform  indicated  that  the 
FLSA  should  be  expanded  as  far  as  "practicable.”  The 
attempt  to  make  legislative  proposals  “practicable”  has  so  far 
produced  numerous  proposals  of  the  entering-wedge  variety. 
They  are  aimed  at  quieting  the  opposition  of  smaller  stores 
for  the  time  being,  but  these  stores  would  find  themselves 
affected  unfavorably  from  the  outset  and  they  could  count 
on  being  included  eventually  in  the  specific  coverage  of 
the  Act.  And  regardless  of  what  initial  compromises  may 
be  made,  the  fact  remains  that  this  attempt  to  regulate 
purely  local  industry  is  an  invasion  of  the  rights  of  the 
states. 
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What  the 
Retail  Exemption 
Means  to  You 

By  George  Plant,  Manager,  store  Management  and  Personnel  Groups 


Every  store  owner  should  take  a 
close  look  at  the  exemption  retail¬ 
ing  enjoys  from  the  “wage  and  hour" 
provisions  of  the  Fair  l,abor  Standards 
Act.  The  retail  exemption  is  in  more 
serious  danger  of  being  lost  than  ever 
before. 

Retailers  have  had  this  exemption 
(by  direct  Congressional  action)  since 
the  initial  passage  of  the  Act  in  1938. 
Because  they  have  always  had  the  ex¬ 
emption,  many  merchants  have  for¬ 
gotten  or  have  never  understood  its 
full  scope  and  significance.  Generally, 
retailers  think  of  it  merely  as  freedom 
from  paying  the  basic  minimum  Fed¬ 
eral  rate,  with  its  overtime  provisions, 
to  their  marginal  rank  and  file  em¬ 
ployees.  Some  stores  now  paying  the 
Federal  minimum  of  $1  or  higher,  and 
other  stores  whose  current  minimum 
is  close  to  this  rate,  believe  that  the 
elimination  of  the  exemption  would 
have  little  impact  on  their  of>erations 
or  costs.  Of  course,  to  a  great  many 
more  merchants,  particularly  smaller 
stores  in  smaller  communities,  the  im¬ 
position  of  this  Federal  minimum  in 
itself  would  have  a  ruinous  effect. 

But  much  more  is  involved  in  the 
retail  exemption  than  the  minimum 
starting  rate  for  new  or  marginal  em¬ 
ployees.  Red  tape,  record  keeping  and 
unrealistic  and  impractical  adminis¬ 
trative  rulings  are  involved  in  cover¬ 
age  under  the  Act.  Overtime  pay¬ 
ments  apply  as  well  to  employees  earn¬ 
ing  more  than  the  minimum  and  to 
executives  and  supervisory  employees 
unless  they  meet  special  salary  and 
work  qualifications. 
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Record  keeping  requirements  great¬ 
ly  exceed  normal  business  needs.  They 
would  be  extremely  burdensome  and 
costly.  Overtime  hourly  pay  for  any 
employee  or  non-exempt  executive 
working  on  other  than  a  straight  week¬ 
ly  salary  would  have  to  be  sp>ecially 
computed  for  each  individual  in  any 
and  every  week  in  which  there  was 
overtime  beyond  40  hours  per  week. 
This  would  include  the  computation 
of  PMs,  stims,  any  form  of  commis¬ 
sions  and  other  special  compensa¬ 
tion  common  to  retailing. 

Current  Threat.  Before  examining 
some  of  these  administrative  peculiar¬ 
ities,  let’s  look  at  the  current  situation. 
First,  members  are  reminded  that  the 
Federal  minimum  was  increased  March 
1,  1956  from  75  cents  to  $1  per  hour 
against  the  President’s  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  a  90-cent  rate.  It  has  had  a 
definite  inflationary  effect  on  our  econ¬ 
omy.  The  attempts  to  extend  coverage 
to  retailing  were  not  successful. 

During  last  fall’s  election  campaign¬ 
ing,  proponents  of  “extended  coverage 
of  FLSA’’— particularly  many  labor 
unions— made  this  a  basic  election 
issue.  Many  congressmen,  relying  on 
labor’s  support,  committed  themselves 
directly,  or  indirectly  to  support  fuller 
coverage  including  retail  coverage. 

Now  the  long-heralded  campaign  of 
organized  labor  to  extend  coverage  to 
retailing,  is  being  demonstrated  with 
rapidly  gathering  momentum.  This 
was  evidenced  by  the  speed  with  which 
special  wage  and  hour  sub-commit¬ 
tees  ot  the  House  and  Senate  Labor 
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Committees  were  organized  and  hear¬ 
ings  called  (February  25  for  the  Senate 
and  March  4  for  the  House). 

At  least  50  bills  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  in  both  houses  of  Congress  pro¬ 
posing  extension  of  the  FLSA  to  the 
retail  industry  in  whole  or  in  part. 
One  or  more  of  these  bills  prop>ose, 
among  other  things:  (1)  Extended 
coverage  to  all  retail  establishments; 
(2)  Extended  coverage  to  stores  having 
five  or  more  units  or  doing  an  annual 
sales  volume  of  $500,000  or  more;  (3) 
Premium  overtime  pay  for  work  after 
eight  hours  in  any  one  day  as  well  as 
after  40  hours  per  week;  (4)  Increase 
of  the  present  $1  hour  minimum  to 
$1.25  or  $1.50;  (5)  A  minimum  of 
$6,000  per  year  for  executives  and  ad¬ 
ministrative  employees  if  they  are  to 
be  exempt  from  the  overtime  pay  re¬ 
quirements  after  40  hours  f>er  week. 

The  President  has  again  recom¬ 
mended  extended  coverage  without 
specifying  to  which  areas.  The  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Labor  has  indicated  he  will 
propose  covering  the  larger  retail 
establishments.  It  is  apparent,  too, 
that  many  members  of  both  the  House 
and  Senate  sub-committees  favor  the 
inclusion  of  retailing. 

So  the  retention  of  the  retail  exemj>- 
tion  is  most  seriously  challenged. 
Members  should  therefore  immediate¬ 
ly  re-evaluate  their  stake  in  it— not 
only  as  to  minimum  rates  but  even 
more  because  of  the  impractical  and 
costly  administrative  requirements  in¬ 
volved— and  act. 

Following  are  some  of  the  adminis¬ 
trative  regulations  to  which  you  as  a 
“covered  retailer”  will  be  exposed  if 
the  retail  exemption  is  eliminated. 

Your  Executives  and  Supervisors.  For 

covered  industries,  overtime  pay  be¬ 
yond  40  hours  f>er  week  applies  to 
executives,  supervisory,  administrative 
and  professional  employees,  unless 
they  receive  the  required  minimum 
weekly  salary  and  meet  other  tests. 
The  fact  that  an  employer  designates 
supervisory  personnel  as  executives 
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and  carries  them  on  his  executive  pay¬ 
roll  does  not  necessarily  exempt  these 
people  in  the  eyes  of  the  Wage  and 
Hour  Administration.  The  nature  of 
their  work  as  well  as  their  titles  and 
salaries  must  also  be  considered. 

For  example,  executives  in  covered 
industries  must  not  only  receive  a 
weekly  minimum  guaranteed  salary  of 
$55,  but  they  must  not  spend  20  jjer 
cent  or  more  of  their  time  on  the  non¬ 
exempt  work  activities  of  those  whom 
they  supervise.  They  must  be  the  head 
of  the  store  or  a  department  or  recog¬ 
nized  sub-division  thereof;  sup)ervise 
at  least  two  people;  exercise  individ¬ 
ual  initiative  and  judgment  and  have 
the  right  to  hire  or  fire  those  under 
their  jurisdiction,  or  directly  influence 
the  same.  All  of  these  conditions  must 
be  met— not  just  one. 

Thus  an  assistant  buyer  or  head  of 
stock  working  under  the  department 
manager  may  be  an  executive  in  the 
eyes  of  the  employer  but  is  not  one 
under  Wage  and  Hour  interpretations, 
which  recognize  only  one  executive 
head  of  a  department.  To  be  exempt 
from  the  overtime  pay  the  assistant 
buyers  or  comparable  assistant  mana¬ 
gers  in  non-selling  departments  must 
qualify  as  administrative  employees. 

An  administrative  employee  must 
be  paid  a  weekly  salary  of  not  less  than 
$75;  must  spend  less  than  20  f>er  cent 
of  time  on  non-exempt  work;  perform 
office  or  non-manual  field  work  related 
to  management  p)olicies  or  business 
op>erations;  regularly  exercise  discre¬ 
tion  and  independent  judgment;  and 
work  under  only  general  sup>ervision. 
Again,  all  conditions  must  be  met. 

Similar  tests  apply  to  professional 
employees,  including  the  $75  minimum 
weekly  salary.  They  also  must  have 
professional  standing  through  knowl¬ 
edge  of  an  advanced  type  in  a  field  of 
science  or  learning. 

These  are  the  present  tests.  They 
may  be  changed  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Wage  and  Hour  Administrator. 
Hearings  were  held  by  him  over  a  year 
ago  to  consider  the  need  for  increasing 
the  salary  requirements  covering  these 
“white  collar  workers,”  following  the 
increase  of  75  cents  to  $1  per  hour  for 
rank  and  file  workers. 


These  ground  rules  may  possibly  be 
appropriate  for  industry,  but  they  are 
unrealistic  and  unworkable  for  retail¬ 
ing  if  it  is  to  intelligently  manage  and 
operate  its  business— or  in  fact  stay  in 
business.  The  requirement  of  paying 
assistant  department  managers  $20 
more  per  week  than  their  department 
heads  to  exempt  them  from  overtime 
payment  speaks  for  itself.  To  pro¬ 
hibit  an  executive  or  administrative 
employee  from  spending  more  than  20 
per  cent  of  his  or  her  time  selling  or 
doing  stock,  display  or  clerical  work, 
as  f>eak  business  requires,  is  not  only 
inconsistent  with  the  complex  and 
publjc  nature  of  the  retail  business, 
but  also  would  drastically  affect  store 
operations  and  costs. 

How  Many  More  Bookkeepers?  If  the 

retail  exemption  is  removed,  stores 
will  be  subject  to  detailed  record  keep¬ 
ing,  greater  than  their  present  require¬ 
ments.  Records  must  be  kept  for  those 
employees  exempted  as  well  as  for 
those  covered.  Basic  records  must  be 
preserved  for  three  years,  auxiliary 
records  for  two  years.  Employers’ 
books  must  be  open  for  inspection 
at  any  time  upon  request  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Wage  and  Hour 
Administration.  It  is  not  practical 
here  to  go  into  detail  on  all  of  the 
involved  Administrative  rulings  and 
interpretations  to  which  covered  em¬ 
ployers  are  subjected.  However: 

Each  covered  employer  must  main¬ 
tain  for  a  three  year  period  a  basic 
record  of  name,  address,  date  of  birth 
and  job  classification  for  each  em 
ployee;  his  regular  working  hours  and 
his  “regular  rate”  which,  if  other  than 
straight  salary,  may  vary  from  week 
to  week;  exclusions  from  the  regular 
rate;  hours  he  works  each  day  and 
week;  total  straight  time  earnings, 
overtime  pay  and  total  wages  paid  in¬ 
cluding  any  additions  and  deductions, 
plus  the  date  of  payment  and  period 
covered. 

In  addition  he  must  keep  records 
on  union  agreements  covering  special 
overtime  provisions  and  welfare  fund 
provisions  evidencing  exclusions  from 
“regular  rate.” 

For  two  years,  each  employer  must 


keep  among  other  records  all  basic 
computations  on  which  overtime  is 
based;  all  scheduling  of  work  houn; 
plus  many  other  records  covering  re 
ductions  or  additions  to  employee’s 
pay. 

All  of  these  records  are  to  be  open 
for  Government  inspection.  It  is  obvi¬ 
ous  that  a  heavy  and  costly  increase  in 
record  keeping  would  be  imposed  on 
large  and  small  stores  alike.  Larger 
stores  would  have  to  add  people  to 
their  office  staffs.  Smaller  store  own¬ 
ers,  already  swamped  by  Government 
pap>er  work,  would  be  snowed  under. 

Computing  Overtime  Pay.  One  of  the 

most  burdensome  requirements  under 
present  Administrative  interpretations 
is  the  computation  of  overtime  pay. 
If  covered  by  the  Act,  retailers  would 
have  to  compute  overtime  by  the 
“regular  rate”  rather  than  average 
weekly  rate  of  pay.  It  would  have  to 
be  done  individually  for  each  em¬ 
ployee  receiving  earnings  in  addition 
to  straight  salary  in  any  week  in  which 
he  works  more  than  40  hours.  “Regu¬ 
lar  rate”  is  a  term  whose  definition  is 
peculiar  to  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  and  is  not  comparable  to  the  base 
rate  used  in  business.  It  is  an  hourly 
rate  arrived  at  by  dividing  the  total 
weekly  earnings  of  an  employee  by  the 
total  number  of  hours  worked.  While 
certain  earnings  are  excluded,  such  as 
discretionary  bonuses,  gifts  and  wel¬ 
fare  contributions,  “regular  rate”  in¬ 
cludes  not  only  base  salary  but  any 
direct  commissions  on  sales,  bonuses 
for  sales  oxter  quota,  stims,  PM’s  and 
other  types  of  pay.  Thus  the  regular 
hourly  rate  may  vary  w’eekly  for  each 
employee  depending  upon  the  num¬ 
ber  of  hours  worked  and  the  total 
combined  earnings  received. 

As  an  example,  Mary  Jones  who 
sells  sportswear  is  now  paid  a  base 
salary  of  $40  per  week  for  a  40  hour 
week,  plus  a  percentage  commission 
on  her  dollar  sales.  Her  hourly  rate 
to  the  stores  is  $1  and  when  she  works 
in  excess  of  40  hours,  she  is  paid 
—under  the  store’s  present  policy¬ 
time  and  one  half  or  $1.50  per  hour. 

Assume  that  in  a  particular  week 
she  worked  46  hours  and  earned  $8  in 
commissions.  Under  the  store’s  pres¬ 
ent  method  of  computing  overtime  she 
would  have  earned  $40  straight  time 
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pay  plus  |9  overtime  pay  plus  com¬ 
missions  of  |8,  or  a  total  of  $57. 

Under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
her  regular  rate  for  overtime  purposes 
would  be  different  and  would  vary 
week,  to  week  depending  upon  com¬ 
missions  earned  and  the  number  of 
extra  hours  worked.  Thus  in  the  ex¬ 
ample  above  her  straight  time  earn¬ 
ings  would  be  $54  ($46  at  $1  p)er  hour 
and  $8  commissions).  Her  regular  rate 
would  be  $54  46  hours  =—  $1.17  per 

hour.  Her  overtime  earnings  over 
straight  time  rate  would  be  $1.17  X*/4 
X  6  hours  or  $3.52.  Her  total  earnings 
for  the  week  would  be  $54,  plus  $3.52 
or  $57.52. 

This  example  illustrates  the  addi¬ 
tional  bookkeeping  which  would  be 
required  in  computing  overtime  earn¬ 
ings  under  present  Fair  Labor  Stand¬ 
ards  Act  procedure. 

Remember  also  that  unlike  many 
State  Minimum  Wage  Regulations,  the 
Federal  overtime  rate  applies  not  only 
to  employees  earning  the  minimum 
rate  but  to  all  rank  and  file  employees 
earning  a  higher  hourly  rate,  and  is 
based  on  their  individual  earnings. 

Effect  on  Pay  Differentials.  The  im¬ 
position  of  a  Federal  minimum  wage 
or  any  increase  in  its  existing  rate 
affects  not  only  the  marginal  worker 
earning  less  than  the  minimum,  but 
all  workers,  if  existing  wage  differen¬ 
tials  are  to  be  maintained.  Under 
sound  personnel  administration  an 
employer  cannot  raise  the  wage  floor 
for  the  minimum  skilled  employee 
without  making  comparable  adjust¬ 
ments  up  the  line  for  more  highly 
skilled  and  more  experienced  workers. 

Splitting  the  Industry.  Comment  must 
be  made  on  the  proposals  to  split  the 
retail  industry  by  placing  the  larger 
employer  under  the  Act  and  exempt¬ 
ing  the  smaller  employer.  The  alleged 
purpose  here  is  that  the  larger  em¬ 
ployer  can  afford  to  pay  and  the 
smaller  business  man  should  be  pro¬ 
tected  by  not  paying.  This  compro¬ 
mises  the  principle  of  a  minimum 
wage,  namely  what  the  employee  is 
entitled  to  as  a  fair  hourly  return  for 
his  labor  rather  than  what  his  em¬ 
ployer  can  afford  to  pay. 

Furthermore,  all  retail  employers 
compete  in  the  local  market.  If  larger 
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stores— by  law— pay  a  higher  starting 
rate  than  the  exempt  smaller  employ¬ 
er,  the  sub-marginal  worker  will  be  the 
source  uf>on  which  the  smaller  em¬ 
ployers  must  then  rely.  The  result 
would  be  to  make  the  big  firms  bigger 
and  the  small  employer  extinct. 

Such  an  approach  is  legislatively 
discriminatory  and  against  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  employers  and  employees  alike. 
Perhaps  its  main  rationalization  is  a 
political  one— to  take  the  pressure  off 
some  congressmen  from  smaller  em¬ 
ployers  and  still  preserve  their  mass 
constituent  support.  But  the  smaller 
retailer  would  not  be  benefited.  Basic¬ 
ally,  this  is  a  “foot  in  the  door”  ap¬ 
proach,  a  base  from  which  further  cov¬ 
erage  would  soon  be  extended. 

Inflationary  Effects.  Members  should 
also  carefully  appraise  the  inflationary 
aspect  of  retail  coverage.  While  high¬ 
er  wages  increase  purchasing  power, 
no  one  benefits  if  prices  rise  propor¬ 
tionately.  Wage  increases,  unless  they 
are  accompanied  by  comparable  in¬ 
creases  in  productivity,  are  necessarily 
inflationary.  No  general  increase  in 
retail  employee  productivity  will  re¬ 
sult  from  merely  increasing  minimum 
wages.  But  it  is  quite  probable  that 
retail  employment  would  be  curtailed. 
Retailers  would  have  to  get  along  with 
fewer  employees.  Some  full-time  work¬ 
ers  would  be  reduced  to  a  short-hour 
basis.  Many  older  part-time  employees 
would  lose  their  employment  and 
earning  opportunities. 

Accurate  Wage  Data  Needed.  In  the 

absence  of  accurate  and  representative 
statistics  on  the  wage  structure  of  re¬ 
tailing  and  its  various  segments,  it  is 
impossible  to  fully  appraise  the  direct 
impact  of  the  extension  of  coverage  to 
our  industry.  The  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  is  now  engaged  in  a  survey 
of  retail  wages,  for  which  Congress 
has  appropriated  $150,000.  It  is  in¬ 
tended  to  reveal  prevailing  hourly 
wages  related  to  hours  worked  for  the 
industry  as  a  whole  and  for  its  major 
segments,  classified  by  geographic  re¬ 
gions  and  by  size  of  community. 

Since  Congress  authorized  and  re¬ 
quested  this  study  as  a  guide  in  de- 
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termining  whether  retailing  should  be 
subject  to  some  Federal  wage  control, 
it  seems  both  incongruous  and  im- 
pro{)er  that  it  should  attempt  to  legis¬ 
late  on  this  issue  until  such  factual 
data  is  collected  and  published. 

Seven-Point  Cate.  Any  objective  anal¬ 
ysis  of  this  issue  must  lead  to  these 
conclusions: 

1.  Retailing  is  a  localized  business.  If 
and  where  control  of  retail  em¬ 
ployee  wages  and  hours  is  really 
needed,  the  right  to  legislate  rests 
with'  the  States  and  should  not  be 
pre-empted  by  Congress. 

2.  Imposition  of  a  $1  Federal  mini¬ 
mum  wage  will  seriously  affect, 
if  not  liquidate,  many  retailers 
throughout  the  country. 

3.  Retailers,  including  those  now  pay¬ 
ing  the  minimum  or  close  to  it, 
could  not  operate  efficiently  under 
the  present  act  and  its  administra¬ 
tive  regulations.  Even  the  most 
conscientious  retailer  could  not 
completely  conform  to  such  regu¬ 
lations.  They  are  utterly  unrealis¬ 
tic  for  retailing. 

4.  Full  and  impartial  enforcement 
would  be  impossible. 

5.  Applying  coverage  to  larger  em¬ 
ployers  and  not  to  others  would  be 
discriminatory,  unworkable  and  in 
effect  equally  damaging  to  firms  in¬ 
tended  to  be  exempt. 

6.  Extension  to  retailing  in  whole  or 
part  would  greatly  add  to  infla¬ 
tionary  trends  which  the  President 
has  firmly  stated  must  be  halted. 

7.  Retail  employment  would  be  ad¬ 
versely  affected,  depriving  many 
employees  of  the  welfare  benefits 
extended  coverage  allegedly  is  in¬ 
tended  to  provide. 

Every  store  owner  should  re-appraise 
this  problem  and  all  of  its  ramifica¬ 
tions.  He  should  decide  whether  the 
retention  of  the  present  retail  exemp¬ 
tion  is  proper  and  vital  to  him  and 
the  industry.  If  he  believes  it  is,  as 
NRDGA  does,  then  he  should  strongly 
state  his  view  to  his  congressman  and 
should  rally  the  support  of  other  mer¬ 
chants.  The  most  persuasive  force  to 
any  congressman  is  the  expressed  views 
of  his  many  constituents  back  home. 

needed  immediately! 
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In  the  past  50  years,  the  merchants  of  France 
have  twice  been  battered  and  impoverished 
by  war.  The  reconstruction  is  done,  and  today 
some  slow-changing  traditions  of  a  2,000-year 
history  are  giving  way  before  the  influx  of 
modern  management  techniques  and  tech¬ 
nicians.  Paris  has  had  great  department 
stores  for  a  century;  well-managed  medium 
size  stores,  both  chain  and  independent,  are 
flourishing  in  the  provinces;  and  the  small 
shops  are  still  nearly  900,000  strong. 


FRANCEt 

Old  Traditions,, 
New  Techniques 

By  Jeon  Boder,  President,  Gaieties  d’Orleans, 
Vice  Chairman,  International  Division,  NRDGA 


France  is  a  country  of  small  stores, 
because  it  is  a  country  of  small  com¬ 
munities.  Of  our  40,000  towns  and  vil¬ 
lages,  only  63  have  more  than  50,000 
inhabitants.  More  than  half  of  our 
people  are  agricultural  workers.  There 
are  more  than  five  million  p)eople  in 
Paris  and  its  suburbs,  but  the  two  next 
largest  cities,  Marseilles  and  Lyons, 
have  populations  of  only  600,000. 

To  serve  43  million  people,  we  have 
about  900,000  store  owners.  This  will 
sound  like  an  extraordinarily  high 
figure  to  the  American  merchant,  but 
the  explanation  is  simple:  many  are 
only  part-time  storekeepers.  Their 
shops  serve  only  a  few  people  and  pro¬ 
vide  only  a  part  of  their  income.  Like 
their  customers,  they  themselves  are 
small  farmers.  Their  families  have 
farmed  the  same  fields  and  carried  on 
the  same  small  trade  for  centuries. 

Department  stores  were  first  started 
in  Paris  around  1880.  A  famous  novel 
by  Emile  Zola  (“Au  Bonheur  des 


Dames”)  gives  a  faithful  history  of 
their  growth.  There  is  a  rather  large 
network  of  moderate  sized  department 
stores  mainly  in  the  provincial  towns, 
which  are  either  centrally  owned  or 
privately  owned  but  linked  through 
group  buying  offices.  Some  have 
evolved  from  variety  stores. 

Earlier  in  this  century,  there  were  a 
number  of  prosperous  specialty  stores 
in  the  outlying  districts  of  Paris  and 
in  the  larger  towns.  Most  of  them, 
squeezed  between  the  very  large  stores 
and  the  very  small  shops,  or  casualties 
of  the  two  wars,  have  disappeared.  My 
own  store  is  one  of  the  rare  survivals 
of  this  kind  of  business. 

Variety  chains  began  to  develop  in 
France  in  the  early  thirties.  Half  a 
dozen  concerns  control  most  of  these 
stores,  which  carry  a  wide  range  of  soft 
goods  at  very  low  markon.  Some  are 
subsidiary  branches  of  the  large  de¬ 
partment  stores.  They  have  often 
bought  the  locations  of  ancient  small 


stores.  In  recent  years,  most  have  mod¬ 
ernized  and  introduced  up-to-date  re¬ 
tail  methods.  They  have  not  been 
willingly  accepted  by  the  small  trades¬ 
men,  who  managed  to  get  legislation 
passed  for  special  taxation  of  branch 
stores.  This  has  not  stopped  their  ex¬ 
pansion,  however.  The  restrictions,  1 
should  mention,  are  not  so  severe  as 
in  some  neighboring  countries,  nota¬ 
bly  Belgium. 

Mail  selling  has  not  had  much  de¬ 
velopment  in  France.  A  very  old  con¬ 
cern  in  the  center  of  the  country  does 
a  fair  amount  of  business,  mainly  in 
rural  districts.  Another  mail  order 
house  has  recently  been  established  by 
a  wool  manufacturer  in  the  north  and 
is  prospering. 

10  Reconstruction  Years.  In  the  two 

world  wars  of  this  tentury,  France  lost 
not  less  than  three  million  of  her 
citizens.  For  the  United  States,  with  a 
population  four  times  as  large  as  ours, 
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^.LAFAYETTE 


The  Great  Department  Store 


f  One  of  the  most  famous  department  store  organizations  in 
I  the  world,  the  Gaieties  Lafayette  has  branches  in  eight  cities 

‘  of  France,  in  London,  Bucharest,  Montevideo  and  North 

Africa.  The  two  buildings  of  the  Paris  establishment  stand 
just  across  from  the  Place  de  I’Opera.  Like  many  large  Euro¬ 
pean  department  stores,  this  is  an  example  of  the  grand 
style  in  retail  architecture.  (Opposite)  The  central  well  of 
the  interior  forms  a  great  galleried  rotunda,  shown  here  as 
it  was  decorated  for  a  special  promotion.  (Right)  A  rooftop 
cafe  offers  a  breathtaking  view  of  the  city  and  Sacre  Coeur. 


The  Neighborhood  Store 

Jean  Bader’s  store,  the  Galeries  d’Orleans,  is  a  junior  de¬ 
partment  store  in  a  middle  class  residential  district  of  Paris. 
Many  stores  of  this  kind  have  bfeen  unable  to  survive  the 

!  competition  of  the  large  department  stores  and  the  expand¬ 

ing  chains.  This  one,  under  astute,  progressive  management, 
I  is  prospering.  Within  the  past  two  years  its  exterior  has 

been  modernized  and  it  has  been  refixtured  for  simplified 
I  selling.  (Right)  A  normal  Saturday  shopping  crowd. 
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the  equivalent  would  be  a  loss  of  12 
million  young  men— and  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  one  fifth  of  your  homes,  plants 
and  stores,  twice  in  half  a  century. 

The  birth  rate  has  risen  sharply 
since  1945.  But  for  the  time  being, 
the  burden  of  war  losses  and  the  low 
birth  rate  of  1900-1940  is  heavy.  Half 
of  our  present  p>opulation  consists  of 
old  people  and  children. 

Ten  years  of  war  have  meant  a  de¬ 
lay  of  20  years  in  the  expansion  of  the 
standard  of  living.  Nevertheless,  in 
1955  our  industrial  recovery  had  car¬ 
ried  us  to  twice  our  1938  output,  and 
in  1955  alone  the  increase  was  11  per 
cent  compared  to  four  per  cent  in  the 
United  States.  In  that  same  year, 
available  income  increased  by  8  per 
cent,  to  13.17  billion  francs. 

Income  per  individual  in  France, 
aftei*  deduction  of  military  expenses, 
amounts  to  only  about  |450.  But 
when  considering  the  lower  wage  rate 
of  the  French  worker,  you  must  not 
forget  that  our  system  of  social  securi¬ 
ty,  which  is  probably  the  most  exten¬ 
sive  in  the  world,  costs  as  much  as  45 
per  cent  of  payroll.  And  direct  and 
indirect  taxation  amounts  to  43.2  f>er 
cent  of  our  national  income,  as  against 
29.6  per  cent  in  the  United  States. 


department  store’s  volume.  Among 
the  French,  the  habit  of  credit  buying 
grows  slowly.  A  store  like  mine  gets 
less  than  five  per  cent  of  its  volume 
from  deferred  payment  sales.  In  cars, 
appliances  and  home  furnishings, 
credit  selling  is  more  common,  with 
terms  ranging  from  six  to  18  months. 
The  law  requires  a  down  payment  of 
at  least  25  f)er  cent. 

Advertising  plays  only  a  small  part 
in  our  selling  expense.  Even  the  big 
department  stores,  which  advertise  in 
the  newspapers,  do  so  on  a  much 
smaller  scale  than  in  the  United  States. 

The  French  customer  is,  I  think, 
harder  to  please  than  the  American. 
She  does  not  take  kindly  to  mass  du¬ 
plication  of  styles  and  it  is  necessary 
for  stores  to  carry  a  large  variety  of 
models  with  a  very  small  number  of 
each.  She  looks  upon  the  salesperson 
as  adviser,  confidant  and  critic. 

French  merchants  used  to  be  guided 
by  the  fact  that  it  took  about  one  year 
for  a  fashion  trend  introduced  by  the 
haute  couture  to  get  general  accept¬ 
ance  in  Paris  and  another  year  for  it 
to  penetrate  the  provincial  towns. 
Now  things  move  more  quickly,  as 


16.6  per  cent  in  value  and  15.8  per 
cent  in  volume.  Wholesale  prices  have 
been  stable  in  the  past  four  years,  ris¬ 
ing  by  only  two  per  cent.  (Last  year, 
however,  there  was  a  notable  increase 
in  food  prices,  owing  to  abnormal 
frost  damage.) 

Downtown  traffic  and  parking  are 
getting  to  be  problems  in  the  large 
cities  We  have  not  reached  the  stage 
of  suburban  branches  or  shopping 
centers,  but  I  think  this  will  come  in 
the  very  near  future. 

Self-service  is  still  largely  limited  to 
food  stores  in  large  cities.  Self-selec¬ 
tion  display  is  just  beginning  to  ap>- 
pear  in  some  of  the  big  department 
stores.  My  own  store  has  had  a  year 
of  pioneer  experience  with  self-selec¬ 
tion  and  I  feel  it  is  a  success. 

So  far  there  have  been  only  some 
timid  ventures  into  discount  selling. 
We  have  no  equivalent  of  your  fair 
trade  laws;  on  the  contrary,  a  recent 
law  forbids  the  fixing  of  retail  prices. 
The  field  for  discount  selling  is  nar¬ 
rowed  by  the  fact  that  established 
markon  is  so  much  lower  in  France 
than  in  the  United  States.  Against 
your  average  markon  of  39.2  in  1955, 
our  figure  is  less  than  30  per  cent.  Our 
gross  margin,  around  26.5  per  cent,  is 
10  points  under  yours. 

French  Retailing  Today.  In  the  first  Our  expenses,  of  course,  are  lower, 
half  of  1956,  department  store  sales  For  one  thing,  credit  represents  as  yet 
increased  over  the  preceding  year  by  only  a  small  amount  of  the  average 


ric  producers  on  down,  the  tendency 
grows  to  delay  commitments,  and  the 
time  left  for  manufacturing  and  buy¬ 
ing  is  always  smaller. 

We  have  two  French  retail  trade 
associations:  the  Federation  Nationale 
de  I’Habillement,  Nouveaute  8c  Acces¬ 
sories,  and  the  Federation  des  Entre- 
prises  a  Commerce  Multiples.  Mem¬ 
bers  of  both  were  among  the  delega¬ 
tion  who  came  to  the  United  States 
this  year  for  the  NRDGA  convention. 
All  of  us  are  grateful  to  our  American 
colleagues  for  their  welcome  and  their 
sharing  of  new  ideas  and  new  tech¬ 
niques. 

When  you  come  to  Europe,  we 
should  like  you  to  let  us  know  about 
your  plans,  so  that  we  may  welcome 
you  not  only  in  our  stores  but  also  in 
our  homes. 


The  Variety  Store 


For  we  are  persuaded,  as 
much  as  yourselves,  that  contacts  be¬ 
tween  the  merchants  of  free  nations, 
and  the  cordial  links  which  are  forged 
by  these  visits,  will  serve  our  civiliza¬ 
tion  well. 


Monoprix,  controlled  by  the  Galeries  Lafayette,  is  a  chain  of  56  owned  and  95  affiliated 
stores,  with  central  buying  headquarters.  Most  are  self-service  stores,  and  about  a 
third  are  food  stores  exclusively.  The  first  Monoprix  store  opened  in  1932,  the  first 
Monoprix  supermarket  in  1949,  and  in  1952  self-service  was  introduced  for  the  first 
time  in  the  general  merchandise  category.  These  stores  have  the  same  bin  displays, 
prominent  signing  and  efficient  check-out  desks  as  their  American  counterparts. 
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The  Provincial  Department  Store 

In  the  heart  of  the  town  of  Orleans,  the  Galeries 
Orleanaises  was  founded  in  1883.  It  survived  ter¬ 
rible  damage  by  bombing  in  1940,  and  in  1953  was 
completely  rebuilt.  A  flourishing,  modern-minded 
enterprise,  it  does  an  annual  volume  of  $5  million 
in  a  town  of  76,000  people,  and  has  380  employees. 
As  in  many  French  stores,  nearly  half  of  the  volume 
comes  from  the  food  department,  a  self-service  set¬ 
up  in  the  basement.  This  efficient  supermarket 
occupies  2700  square  feet. 


A  vigorous,  systematic  and  colorful  public  rela¬ 
tions  program  is  carried  on  at  the  Galeries  Orlean¬ 
aises.  Scout  meetings,  art  exhibitions,  fashion  shows, 
stunt  promotions,  classes  of  all  kinds  and  even  judo 
contests  have  been  staged  on  the  fifth  floor  terrace. 
Institutional  advertising  is  well  developed.  Orleans 
is  headquarters  for  the  U.  S.  Army  Communications 
Zone  in  Europe,  and  the  store  program  both  culti¬ 
vates  the  Americans  as  customers  and  welcomes 
them  into  community  life. 


Ingenious  fixture  design  exposes  masses  of  merchandise,  en-  visibility  of  all  departments  were  planned  after  three  years  of 
courages  self-selection.  The  tiered  counters  and  open  wall  study  and  research,  one  year  being  largely  devoted  to  visiting  ^ 
displays,  the  lighting,  the  bold  use  of  color  and  the  floor-wide  stores  in  Europe  and  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
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Doing  Business 
by  Telephone 

By  George  T,  Douis,  Commercial  Manager 
Department  Store  Activities, 

The  Chesapeake  mnd  Potomac  Telephone 
Company  of  Maryland  ^ 


At  Gimbels  Pittsburgh,  the  Phone  Order  Service  has  70  positions, 
staffed  by  thoroughly  trained  order  specialists.  Gimbels’  completely 
new  telephone  room  opened  last  November.  The  operator  plugs  in  by 
flipping  a  key.  Orders  move  to  the  supervisor  by  conveyor  belt. 


Department  store  people  want 

to  know  what  their  customers 
think.  What  merchandise  is  wanted? 
What  services  are  required?  What 
store  policies  are  acceptable?  Surpris¬ 
ing  as  it  may  seem,  the  telephone  com¬ 
panies  that  serve  the  stores  are  also 
eager  for  this  same  information. 

Early  in  1956,  The  Chesapeake  and 
Potomac  Telephone  Company  of 
Maryland  began  a  study  of  communi¬ 
cations  in  the  department  store  indus¬ 
try.  Later  the  Bell  Telephone  Com¬ 
pany  of  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  Bell 
joined  in  the  project. 

As  the  study  progressed  it  became 
apparent  that  before  the  department 
store’s  communications  needs  could 
be  analyzed,  it  would  be"  necessary  to 
know'  what  the  store’s  customers  want¬ 
ed  in  the  way  of  communications  with 
the  store. 

The  telephone  company  engaged 
a  research  organization.  National  Ana¬ 
lysts,  Inc.  of  Philadelphia.  National 
Analysts  designed  a  survey  question¬ 
naire  and  later  sent  interviewers  into 
the  Baltimore  metropolitan  area  to 
gather  -data.  Counselors  in  these  re¬ 
search  activities  were  top  executives 
of  such  well  known  Baltimore  stores 
as  The  Hecht  Co.,  Hochschild,  Kohn, 
Hutzler’s,  May  Co.  and  Stewart’s,  as 
well  as  representatives  of  the  Retail 
Merchants  Association  and  the  tele¬ 
phone  company. 

During  June  and  July,  1956,  almost 
2,000  women  were  interviewed.  Most 


of  the  questions  were  about  how  they 
used  the  telephone  for  shopping,  and 
the  interviews  were  conducted  only  in 
telephone  subscriber  households.  Ho*/ 
ever,  quite  a  bit  of  additional  informa¬ 
tion  was  gathered,  not  related  directly 
to  communications  but  of  general  in 
terest  to  department  stores. 

No  attempt  is  being  made  to  report 
all  the  survey  findings  in  this  article. 
Complete  summaries  are  available 
from  another  source.*  Here,  let’s  ex¬ 
amine  in  detail  the  many  facts  that 
w'ere  uncovered  about  just  one  phase 
of  telephone  selling:  the  merchandise 
question.  What  is  bought  and  what 
can  be  bought,  by  telephone? 

What  Merchandise?  Early  in  the  de¬ 
sign  of  the  survey  the  question  arose: 
“What  principal  element  encourages 
or  discourages  shopping  by  tele¬ 
phone?’’  It  was  decided  that  the  ele¬ 
ment  might  be  the  need  for  prior  in¬ 
spection  before  ordering.  To  test  this 
hypothesis,  35  items  of  department 
store  merchandise  were  listed,  and  the 
customers  were  asked  this  question 
about  each  of  them:  Did  they  feel  the 
item  could  be  bought  by  telephone 
without  tOQ  much  worry  over  getting 
just  what  they  wanted? 

The  complete  list  of  merchandise 
used  in  the  survey  was  divided,  for 

summary  of  all  the  survey  findings,  entitled 

Study  of  Telephone  Shopping  in  the  Balti¬ 
more  Area,”  may  be  obtained,  without  cost, 
from  your  local  Bell  System  representative. 


analysis  purposes,  into  three  categor¬ 
ies:  high,  medium  and  low  confidence 
groups.  Table  1  shows  how  the  mer¬ 
chandise  ranked  from  the  viewpoint 
of  women  who  might  order  it  by  tele- 1 
phone. 

The  interviewers  did  not  ask  why 
there  was  an  element  of  worry  about 
any  particular  item.  (As  it  was,  inter¬ 
views  averaged  about  an  hour  in 
length.)  But  they  did  find  out  more 
about  the  cases  in  which  women  would 
not  worry.  Some  of  the  reasons  given 
for  confident  telephone  ordering  of 
some  items  are  shown  in  Table  2. 

Better  Ads  Needed.  “Reliance  on 
newspaper  advertising”  for  telephone 
shopping  shows  up  quite  often  in  the 
survey,  as  would  be  expected.  How¬ 
ever,  women  indicate  that  there  would 
be  a  lot  more  ’phone  business  if 
ads  were  inproved.  Suggestions  for 
improvement  center  largely  around 
“more  and  better  illustrations,”  “front 
and  back  views,”  “more  detail  and  de¬ 
scription”  and  “more  information  on 
sizes,  styles,  and  colors.”  It  seems  that 
women  would  like  to  see  ads  in  their 
newspapers  similar  to  those  afforded 
by  many  catalogues.  Logically,  it  fol¬ 
lows  that  accurate  detail  in  ads  prob¬ 
ably  would  have  a  favorable  influence 
on  the  “returns”  problem.  Women 
also  are  concerned  about  their  own 
abilities  to  describe  their  needs  to  a 
telephone  order  clerk  and  the  clerk’s 
ability  to  understand. 
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I 


HIGH  CONFIDENCE 
41%  or  more  of  the 
women  "would  not  worry' 

Bed  linens  (highest  confidence) 

Stationery 

Men's  underwear 

Children's  underwear 

Women's  hose 

Kitchen  needs 

Toys  &  games 

Men's  socks 

House  dresses 

Sewing  needs 

Women's  underwear 


Which  merchandise  would  you  be  most  likely 

‘IDENCE  MEDIUM  CONFIDENCE 

'6  of  the  21-40%  of  the 

not  worry"  women  "would  not  worry" 

confidence)  Small  electrical  appliances 

Men's  dress  shirts 
Table  linens 

ir  Cosmetics 

Men's  sport  shirts 
Bras 
Curtains 
Boys'  clothing 
Children's  outerwear 
Collars,  dickeys  &  scarfs 
ir  Women's  blouses  &  sweaters 

Mattresses  &  springs 


to  order  by  'phone?  " 

LOW  CONFIDENCE 
20%  or  less  of  the 
women  "would  not  worry" 
Dining  room  silverware 
Girdles 

Dining  room  china  &  glassware 
Skirts 

Yard  goods 
Drapes 
Handbags 
Costume  jewelry 
Women's  dresses 
Women's  shoes 
Women's  coats 

Women's  hats  (lowest  confidence) 


Another  element  that  affects  the  cus¬ 
tomer’s  confidence  in  'phone  ordering 
is  the  apparent  distinction  between 
“size”  and  “fit.”  The  four  items  that 
women  are  least  confident  about  or¬ 
dering  by  ’phone  are  hats,  coats,  shoes 
and  dresses.  All  of  these  items  come 
in  sizes  but  apparently,  for  most  wom¬ 
en,  the  fit  and  not  the  size  is  the  im¬ 
portant  thing.  From  this  premise  it 
is  almost  elementary  that  anyone  tak¬ 
ing  telephone  orders  for  coats,  shoes, 
etc.,  should  be  well  versed  in  the  “fit” 
aspect  of  the  Item.  ...  Is  it  cut  full? 
High  or  low-waisted?  High  vamp? 
...  Of  course,  the  greatest  volume  of 
’phone  order  business  doesn’t  come 
from  the  fashion  lines  in  which  “fit” 


plays  such  a  major  role;  however,  the 
promotion  house  dress  is  a  good  ex¬ 
ample  of  a  high  volume  item  which 
deserves  plenty  of  consideration. 

The  Untapped  Potential.  Not  all  of 

the  women  who  said  they’d  feel  confi¬ 
dent  about  ordering  certain  items  by 
telephone  have  actually  done  so.  Table 
3  (next  page)  shows  the  picture  our 
survey  revealed  on  this  point. 

Many  analyses  can  be  made  of  this 
table;  one  that  it  certainly  suggests  is 
a  study  of  the  opp>ortunities  stores 
offer  their  customers  to  order  certain 
types  of  merchandise  by  ’phone.  Ex¬ 
ample:  63  per  cent  of  the  women 
expressed  “confidence”  in  ability  to 


order  bed  linens  by  telephone,  but  28 
p>er  cent  of  those  women  have  never 
done  so.  If  63  per  cent  equalled  100 
women,  in  this  example,  then  the  28 
per  cent  would  equal  28  women  and 
those  28  would  make  up  the  untapped 
“f>otential”  for  marketing  bed  linens 
by  telephone. 

It  is  not  expected  that  any  merchan¬ 
diser  would  base  a  large  telephone 
promotion  on  the  findings  of  one  sur¬ 
vey  table.  But  the  table  does  suggest 
that  the  telephone  order  potential 
doesn’t  necessarily  lie  only  with  the 
“high  confidence”  merchandise.  House 
dresses  have  a  “potential  index”  rat¬ 
ing  of  12  whereas  collars,  dickeys  and 
scarfs  show  a  17.  Apparently,  a  greater 


'Why  do  you  feel  you  could  buy  by  telephone  without  worrying? 

("X"  denotes  primary  reasons  for  "not  worrying") 
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I  can  order  by: 

Brand  X  X  X  X  X  X  X 

Size,  amount  or  measurement  X  X  X  X  X 

Color  X  XX  X 

•  Pattern  X 

Kind  of  material  or  quality  X 

Description  of  store's  advertisement  of  the  item  X  X  X  X  X  X 

Description  to  sales  clerk;  "I  know  what  I  want."  X  X  X  X  X  X  X 

Item  is  not  important  enough  to  worry  about; 

"I'm  easy  to  please."  X  XX- 

NOTE:  There  were  other  reasons  of  less  importance  to  the  women  such  as:  "I  can  order  by  price  .  .  .  sale  price";  "Item  is  standard 
. .  .  laboratory  tested";  "If  not  satisfactory  it  can  be  exchanged";  "Item  is  not  expensive";  "Easily  ordered";  etc. 
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proportion  of  the  women  who  have 
confidence  in  ordering  house  dresses 
by  telephone  are  already  doing  so. 


1 


Experience  Builds  Confidence.  Speak¬ 
ing  of  women  who  do  order  by  tele¬ 
phone,  the  survey  gathered  data  about 
the  frequency  of  such  ordering.  To 
aid  in  the  analysis,  the  women  were 
classified  according  to  their  reported 
frequency  of  telephone  ordering  as 
follows: 

24  or  more  times  a  year 

12  to  23  . 

5  to  11  . 

1  to  4  . 

Less  than  once  a  year 

The  attitudes  and  opinions  of  these 
women,  by  frequency  groups,  were 
applied  against  many  questions  but, 
in  reference  to  merchandise,  one  thing 
was  outstanding:  As  the  women’s  ex- 
f>erience  with  telephone  shopping  in¬ 
creased,  their  confidence  in  being  able 
to  buy  without  worry  increased.  This 
was  not  only  true  for  merchandise  in 
general  but  was  almost  universal  for 
specific  items  as  well.  Some  examples 
from  the  merchandise  list  are  shown 
in  Table  4. 

Cultivating  the  Business.  There  is  a 
remarkable  divergence  of  opinion 
among  merchants  about  telephone 
shopping.  Some  of  the  best  known 
stores  in  North  America  have  built  up 
their  telephone  shopping  clienteles 
until  they  realize  as  much  as  10  per 
cent  of  total  volume  from  this  source. 
Conversely,  there  are  famous  stores 
that  take  telephone  orders  only  as  a 
service  that  competition  makes  nec¬ 
essary. 

A  good  telephone  market  is  not 


3. 


"Which  merchandise  have  you  never  ordered  by  'phone?*' 


%  of  women 

%  with  confidence 

ITEM 

indicating 

who  never  ordered 

Potential 

confidence 

item  by  'phone 

Index 

HIGH  CONFIDENCE  GROUP 

Bed  linens 

63 

28 

18 

Stationery 

55 

62 

34 

Men's  underwear 

55 

34 

18 

Children's,  underwear 

51 

38 

19 

Women's  hose 

51 

28 

14 

Kitchen  needs 

49 

32 

16 

Toys  and  games 

48 

40 

19 

'  Men's  socks 

47 

40 

18 

House  dresses 

45 

26 

12 

Sewing  needs 

44 

55 

24 

Women's  underwear 

40 

28 

11 

MEDIUM  CONFIDENCE  GROUP 
Small  electrical  appliances 
Men's  dress  shirts 
Table  linens 
Cosmetics 
Men's  sport  shirts 
Bras 
Curtains 
Boys'  clothing 
Children's  outerwear 
Collars,  dickeys  and  scarfs 
Women's  blouses  and  sweaters 
Mattresses  and  springs 

LOW  CONFIDENCE  GROUP 
Dining  room  silverware 
Girdles 

Dining  room  china  and  glassware 
Shirts 

Yard  goods 
Drapes 
Handbags 
Costume  jewelry 
Women's  dresses 
Women's  shoes 
Women's  coats 
Women's  hats 


39 

53 

20 

38 

28 

11 

37 

48 

17 

35 

44 

15 

33 

33 

11 

32 

28 

9 

30 

24 

7 

26 

38 

10 

26 

32 

8 

25 

67 

17 

23 

26 

6 

23 

59 

14 

20 

66 

13 

19 

35 

7 

17 

50 

8 

17 

34 

6 

17 

53 

9 

17 

41 

7 

15 

60 

8 

14 

73 

10 

11 

20 

2 

10 

21 

2 

4 

54 

2 

3 

52 

2 

V  Experience  Increases  confidence  In  telephone  ordering 


Call  24  times 

Call  12  to  23 

Call  5  to  11 

Call  1  to  4 

Call  less  than 

a  year  or  more 

times  a  year 

times  a  year 

times  a  year 

once  a  year 

and  could  buy 

and  could  buy 

and  could  buy 

and  could  buy 

and  could  buy 

without  worrying 

without  worrying 

without  worrying 

without  worrying 

without  worrying 

Bed  linens 

81% 

80% 

77% 

65%  1 

39% 

Stationery 

72 

71 

66 

52 

36 

Small  electrical  appliances 

54 

47 

46 

39 

25 

AAen's  dress  shirts 

56 

52 

47 

30  , 

.  21 

Dining  room  silverware 

28 

28 

25 

16 

12 

Skirts 

31 

26 

19 

12 

8 

20 
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established  in  a  week  or  a  month. 
And  it  takes  more  than  order  receiv¬ 
ing  equipment,  clerks  and  advertising. 
The  main  ingredient  is  the  faith  of 
the  customer,  which  has  to  be  estab¬ 
lished  on  a  history  of  honest  merchan¬ 
dising,  reasonable  services  and,  equal¬ 
ly  important,  pleasant  and  skillfully 
handled  contacts  by  the  telephone 
order  clerk.  Here  is  a  practical  ex- 
i  ample  from  a  prominent  East  Coast 
^  store: 

Store  “X"  came  to  the  conclusion 
I  that  its  downtown  unit  required  some- 
j  thing  more  than  boost-downtown  ac- 
i  tivities  to  bolster  sagging  volumes.  It 
was  decided  that  improved  telephone 
I  shopping  service  should  be  tried. 

!  A  full-time  manager  was  appointed 
I  to  the  project;  additional  telephone 
order  clerks  were  hired  after  careful 
saeening;  new  order-taking  equipment 
was  installed  in  pleasant  quarters  and, 
most  importantly,  a  training  program 
I  was  introduced  to  convert  the  tele- 
;  phone  order  clerks  into  telephone  or¬ 
der  specialists. 

What  happened?  With  the  “experi¬ 
ment”  under  way  for  less  than  four 
months,  revenue  from  telephone  sales 
climbed  10-16  per  cent  per  week  over 
the  same  periods  of  the  previous  year 
while  the  in-store  trend  was  down¬ 
ward.  Here  is  the  big  point:  No  spe¬ 
cial  promotion,  advertising  or  notice 
had  been  given  to  the  buying  public. 
What  caused  the  increase?  Factually, 
it  is  impossible  to  say,  since  no  analysis 
was  made  at  the  time.  It  certainly 
wasn’t  weather  conditions  as  the 
weather  was  ideal,  unusually  so,  for 
in-store  shopping.  However,  it  seems 
reasonable  to  theorize  that  the  success 
of  the  operation  centered  about  the 
newly  acquired  skills  of  the  telephone 
order  clerks. 

i  From  the  story  of  Store  “X”  a  big 

question  may  be  raised:  “Was  the 
added  telephone  volume  taken  away 
from  store  traffic?”  The  statistics  on 
hand  cannot  give  the  answer  to  that 
question  but  the  survey  did  bring  out 
two  points,  rather  conclusively,  that 
'  may  indicate  an  answer: 

(1)  Women  who  do  the  most 
telephone  shopping  also  do 
the  most  in-person  shopping. 

(2)  As  in-person  shopping  in¬ 
creases  so  does  telephone 
shopping. 
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ON  THE  LINE* 


In  the  early  twenties,  the  writer  and  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Controllers’  Congress  Standardization 
Committee  sought  advice  from  prominent  mer¬ 
chants  on  the  retail  accounting  revisions  we  were 
projecting.  An  early  call  on  Franklin  Simon  was 
a  matter  of  course.  His  was  one  of  the  great  names 
of  the  period,  synonymous  with  successful  fashion 
promotion  in  volume.  .  .  .  After  letting  me  watch 
him  merchandise  for  about  an  hour— an'  exciting 
experience— Mr.  Simon  got  around  to  answering  my  questions.  Then  he 
asked  me  one.  I  can’t  remember  what  I  asked  him;  but  I’ve  never  for¬ 
gotten  his  query:  “Do  you  want  to  know  what  I  consider  the  moit  im¬ 
portant  accounting  item  on  my  books?”,  nor  his  answer:  “It's  my  cash 
discounts!”  Asked  why,  Mr.  Simon  explained:  “Because  while  I  keep  my 
cash  discounts  intact,  I  insure  my  profits.  It  is  my  experience  over  the 
years  that  one  is  roughly  the  equivalent  of  the  other.”  .  .  .  This  was  Mr. 
Simon’s  simple  formula  for  profit  control.  For  all  the  slips  that  could 
occur  between  the  cup  of  planning  1  had  witnessed  and  the  lip  of  success 
he  hoped  for,  there  was  one  counterbalancing  factor  on  which  he  would 
never  relax  his  vigilance— his  cash  discounts. 

rue  been  reading  «  «  ♦  the  Vendor  Relations  Committee’s 
pamphlet.  Established  Discounts  To  Retailers.  Understandably,  it 
remains  one  of  the  Association’s  “best  sellers:”  it  is  a  “waker-upper”  if 
there  ever  was  one  . . .  one  still  needed,  too,  for  on  the  matter  of  discounts, 
the  inaction  of  many  retailers  would  make  Alice’s  Dormouse  seem  posi¬ 
tively  alert.  Some  merchandisers,  buyers,  controllers,  and  even  store  prin¬ 
cipals  are  always  to  be  found  slumbering  peacefully  on  this  subject.  .  .  . 
During  the  years  the  writer  was  simultaneously  staff  representative  of  the 
Vendor  Relations  Committee  and  editor  of  the  Special  Bulletin,  there 
were  innumerable  instances  of  protests  to  manufacturers  over  term 
changes  eliciting  the  response:  “Mr.  Retailer  has  said  nothing  about  it,” 
or  “The  buyer  didn’t  complain.”  (And,  naturally,  the  names  that  mean 
most  to  manufacturers  are  those  they  see  on  store  orders,  checks  or 
letterheads.)  .  .  .  There  is  always  collateral  danger  in  the  supine  accept¬ 
ance  by  one  party  to  unilateral  action  on  the  part  of  another.  In  the 
struggle  to  maintain  his  established  discounts,  the  retailer  is  not  fighting 
for  them  alone  but  for  every  established  trade  custom  which  benefits  his 
operation.  The  unprotested  squeeze  in  one  field  inevitably  encourages 
similar  attempts  at  encroachment  in  others.  This  is  no  time  for  com¬ 
placency.  Here  is  a  suggestion  that  may  help  shake  off  the  routine 
lethargy:  reduce  all  proposed  downward  revisions  of  one  per  cent,  two 
per  cent,  etc.,  from  the  stereotyped  insignificance  in  which  the  manufac¬ 
turer's  processed  notices  mask  them  to  their  bald  equivalent  in  dollars 
and  cents  on  last  year's  business  with  the  firm  involved.  The  innocent¬ 
appearing,  small  percentage  change  in  the  notice  you  have  received  is 
actually  a  sight  draft  for  this  amount  of  money.  Unless  challenged,  it  will 
come  out  of  your  net  profits.  .  .  .  Don’t  be  a  Discount  Dormouse!  In 
;these  days  of  the  singing  commercial,  maybe  we,  too  ought  to  stop  talk¬ 
ing  and  start  singing: 

“You’ll  wonder  where  your  profits  went 
When  you  let  your  discounts  take  a  dent!” 
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*‘Otis  Maintenance  makes  it 
to  see  our  store-wide 


"For  88  years  we've  offered  shoppers  top  quality 
merchandise.  And  equally  important,  we've  made  it  easy 
for  shoppers  to  see  this  merchandise— because  it  must  be 
seen  before  it  can  be  sold,"  says  EGIL  E.  KROGH, 
President  &  General  Manager. 

"Making  it  easy  for  shoppers  to  reach  all  sales  areas  is  a 
big  operation  at  SIBLEY,  LINDSAY  &  CURR  COMPANY. 
We  use  1 0  OTIS  Escalators  and  23  OTIS  Elevators.  They 
carry  more  than  22,000,000  shoppers  a  year— and  as 
many  as  1 00,000 shoppers  a  day  during  the  Xmas  peak— 
to  over  >,000,000  square  feet  of  area  in  our  Store  and 
12-story  Office  Building. 

"Our  vertical  transportation  system  also  serves  2,400  employees  and  1 ,200  office 
building  tenants.  It  distributes  all  merchandise  and  removes  three  tons  of  waste  daily. 

"Any  failure  would  have  an  immediate  adverse  effect  on  sales  and  service.  We 
couldn't  afford  to  settle  for  anything  less  than  the  best— mo/ntenonce  by  the  maker. 
OTIS  has  yet  to  fail  us:" 


SIBLEY,  LINDSAY  A  CURR 
COMPANY 

ROCHESTER,' NEW  YORK 


“ENGINEERED  SERVICE 
BY  THE  MAKER" 

Only  Otis  Maintenance  offers 


m 


"Engineered  Service"  by  the  maker  maintains  the  orig¬ 
inal  efficiency  of  the  installation  and  assures  peak  per¬ 
formance  at  all  times. 


these  advantages  to  owners  of 
Otis  Escalators  and  Elevators 


IZl 

m 


Services  of  factory-and-field  trained  men  with  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  elevatoring  that  can't  be  matched. 

Availability  of  original  or  improved  replacement  parts 
for  every  installation,  regordless  of  its  age. 


OTIS  ELEVATOR  COMPANY  •  360  ELEVENTH  AVENUE 


NEW  YORK  1.  N.Y. 
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E6IL  E.  KR06H  (at  laft  in  photo) 


Pnsidunf  &  Genaro/  Manager 


THOMAS  P.  LISTON 


Vice  President  &  General  Operating  Manager 


Freedom  from  unexpected,  expensive  repoir  bills. 
There's  just  one  fixed  monthly  charge.  It  con  be  budg¬ 
eted.  It's  adjusted  annually,  up  or  down,  on  labor  and 
material  costs  only.  Never  because  of  the  age  or  con¬ 
dition  of  the  equipment. 


[y|  Guarantee  of  the  maker's  high  standards  of  safety 
through  the  constant  checking  and  replacing  of  parts 
in  advance  of  their  breakdown  point. 


Elimination  of  oil  guesswork  in  testing  and  repairing  by 
using  specially  designed  tools  and  electronic  equip¬ 
ment  to  minimize  shutdowns. 

jryi  Systematic  upkeep  and  replacement  of  parts  extends 
*”*  the  life  of  an  installation  indefinitely. 

The  value  of  a  maker's  pride.  A  perfectly  performing 
Otis  installation  is  Otis'  best  salesman.  That's  why  we’re 
never  satisfied  with  anything  less  than  peak  perform¬ 
ance  at  all  times. 
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possible  for  22,000,000  shoppers 
display  of  quality  merchandise” 


Legal  Briefs 


By  James  J,  Bliss,  Counsel,  nrdga 


FAIR  TRADE  BOX  SCORE 

As  of  February  of  this  year  this  is  how  the  nationwide  Fair 
Trade  box  score  looked: 


No  Fair  Trade  laws  enacted: 

Missouri 

Texas 


Vermont 

District  of  Columbia 


Fair  Trade  laws  enacted  and  held  constitutional  by 


highest  state  court: 

California 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Illinois 

Iowa 

Maryland 

Mississippi 

Massachusetts 


New  Jersey 
New  York 
North  Carolina 
Pennsylvania 
South  Dakota 
Tennessee 
Washington 
Wisconsin 


“Non-signer”  clause  of  state  Fair  Trade  laws  held 
unconstitutional: 


Arkansas 

Colorado 

Florida 

Georgia 


Louisiana 

Michigan 

Oregon 

Utah 


Entire  Fair  Trade  law  invalid: 

Nebraska  Virginia 

Fair  Trade  laws  held  invalid  by  lower  state  courts; 
appeals  pending  before  higher  state  courts: 

Arizona  Kentucky 

Indiana  South  Carolina 

Although  the  above  analysis  would  clearly  indicate  that 
the  Fair  Trade  concept  has  overcome  judicial  obstacles  in  a 
majority  of  states  where  it  has  been  tested,  its  invalidity  in 
other  states,  though  fewer  in  number,  presents  enforcement 
and  legal  obstacles  which  proponents  of  resale  price  mainte¬ 
nance  cannot  ignore. 

A  panel  of  legal  and  economic  experts  has  been  at  work 
to  develop  new  proposals  to  overcome  the  adverse  state  coun 
decisions.  One  new  approach  to  the  problem  would  permit 
the  manufacturer,  by  amendment  to  the  trademark  statutes, 
to  protect  his  distribution  system  by  setting  a  resale  price  on 
his  trademarked  product.  Manufacturers  availing  themselves 
of  such  rights  would  be  required  to  demonstrate  their  respon¬ 
sibility  to  the  retailer  or  be  deprived  of  their  use  of  the 
proposed  statute. 


QUANTITY  DISCOUNTS  AND  ROBINSON-PATMAN 


In  general,  the  unjustified  charging  of  different  prices  to 
different  purchasers  is  unlawful  under  the  Robinson-Patman 
Act. 

The  Act  accords  an  exemption  to  price  differentials  not 
exceeding  the  cost  savings  that  flow  from  economical  “meth¬ 
ods  or  quantities  of  sale  or  delivery.”  Whether  the  quantity 
sold  justifies  a  lower  price  is  a  question  to  be  answered  in 
the  light  of  the  particular  circumstances. 

A  recent  consent  order  issued  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  disclosed  the  following  fact  pattern:  A  manufacturer 
allowed  a  maximum  quantity  discount  of  10  per  cent  on 
purchases  of  a  certain  minimum  ainount.  A  retail  chain 


store  qualified  for  the  10  per  cent  discount  when  the  pur¬ 
chases  of  individual  outlets  in  the  entire  chain  were  aggre¬ 
gated.  On  the  other  hand,  independent  retailers  selling  a 
greater  quantity  than  the  individual  outlets  with  which  they 
competed,  qualified  for  no  more  than  a  four  per  cent 
discount. 

The  FTC  order  prohibits  the  manufacturer  from  using 
the  combined  purchases  of  various  outlets  of  a  chain  or  group 
purchaser  as  a  basis  for  determining  a  quantity  discount. 
However,  the  prohibition  applies  only  in  those  instances 
when  the  result  of  such  discounts  is  a  net  higher  price  to  a 
customer  comf>eting  with  the  favored  individual  chain  store. 


“SHETLAND”  WOOL  MUST  BE  THE  REAL  THING 

Repofts*  from  trade  sources  indicate  that  a  great  deal  of  practice  which  is  outlawed  under  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
knitwear  will  be  manufactured  for  sale  this  fall  which  will  mission  Act. 


simulate  in  color  and  construction  real  Shetland  wool. 

To  use  the  terms  “Shetland  and  Shetland  type”  in  describ¬ 
ing  such  products  is  likely  to  be  deemed  an  unfair  trade 


The  terms,  the  FTC  says,  can  only  be  used  to  describe 
products  made  from  the  wool  of  the  sheep  grown  on  the 
Shetland  Islands  or  on  the  nearby  mainland  of  Scotland. 


TRADING  STAMP  CURB  VOTED  IN 

A  bill  which  would  probably  tax  trading  stamps  out  of  ex¬ 
istence  was  passed  by  the  Tennessee  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives.  The  measure  provides  for  a  $600  privilege  tax  on 
trading  stamp  companies  and  imposes  a  two  per  cent  gross 
receipts  tax  on  stores  using  the  stamps.  At  this  writing,  the 
bill  needs  the  Governor’s  approval  to  be  enacted  into  law. 


TENNESSEE 

Whether  or  not  this  type  of  legislation  will  conform  to 
constitutional  requirements  is  problematical.  The  law 
would  also  bring  into  focus  an  even  broJider  economic  ques¬ 
tion,  namely,  whether  the  taxing  power  ^should  be  used  to 
outlaw  circuitously  what  the  legislature  cannot  or  does  not 
wish  to  accomplish  directly. 
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Promotional  IDEAS 

in  department  store 

packaging 

from  Equitable 


New  square-style  shopping  bag  that  snaps  open  automatically 
and  stands  by  itself,  it's  Equitable’s  “Hand-^Bag,”  shown  as 
used  by  Oppenheim  Collins.  This  compact,  yet  roomier,  bag 
features  best-by-test  “Thermo-Weld”  handles . . .  soft  and  round, 
easier  on  hands  and  arms.  It  can  be  printed  in  multicolor. 


Spring  and  Summer  shopping  bags  are  designed  to  dramatize 
your  sales  efforts  during  the  important  selling  period  just 
ahead.  Plan  now  to  promote  traffic  and  take-withs  with  one  of 
these  eye-catching,  low-cost  multicolor  stock  design  bags  by 
Equitable.  Choice  available  on  exclusive  basis  in  your  city. 


Nationally-known  brand  names  are  featured  in  the  all-over 
design  of  this  promotional  shopping  bag  developed  for  People’s 
by  Equitable.  Copy  theme:  “Hundreds  of  famous  brand  names  at 
all  3  complete  department  stores."  Here’s  a  novel  idea  for  a 
hard-hitting  packaging  design. 


Promote  savings  on  small  delivery  parcels  with  Equitable’s 
specially-developed  “A-Unit”  bag.  Approved  by  United  Parcel, 
this  bag  when  filled  and  folded  along  printed  guide  line  enables 
packers  to  quickly  determine  that  merchandise  can  be  sent  at 
the  lowest  rate.  A  popular  money-saver  used  by  many  stores. 


FREEI  S«nd  now  for  samplot 
of  thoM  bags.  See  the  superior 

quality  of  Equitable's  bags  of 
distinction  . . .  yours  for  only 

a  small  fraction  of  a 
cent  more  per  transaction. 


PAPER  BAG  COMPANY.  INC 

45-50  Van  Dam  Street,  Long  Island  City  1,  N.  Y. 
Paper  Mills  &  Southern  Bag  Plant:  Orange,  Texas 
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Imagine!  A  complete  wrap-up  of  yoi 
when  you  want  it . . .  with  just  o 


ast 


m 


Pick  a  job— any  accounting 
job  you  have— then  watch 
the  Burroughs  Sensimatic 
take  it  from  there ! 


Yes,  just  pick  a  job:  Payroll,  Sales  Audit,  Accounts  PayablJ  2. 
.  .  .  any  job.  It  makes  no  difference.  Once  the  Burrougbr 
Sensimatic  Accounting  Machine  takes  over,  they  oi!| 
become  one-shot  operations!  Here’s  why: 

The  Sensimatic  mirrors  your  operating  fipires— de-i 
partment  by  department,  type  by  type,  total  by  total- 
all  in  single,  easygoing  operations. 

Why  cam  the  i^nsimatic — and  only  the  Sensiraatic-I 
do  this?  Only  the  Sensimatic  pves  you  king-size,  19-total 
capacity  which  does  away  with  the  time,  trouble  andj 
exmnse  of  rehamdling  basic  figures. 

To  better  imderstand  how  the  one-step  Sensimatic  ^vaj 
you  these  complete  figures  on  time  for  less  cost, 
exaunine  two  specific  applications. 


T 
3.  T 


W 

knob 

that 

quar 


butt 

agai 


A  look  at  Payroll  i 

In  a  single  operation,  the  Sensimatic  posts  adl  form: 
employee’s  earnings  statement,  pay  check,  individual 
eaumings  record,  payroll  summaury.  As  a  by-product,  you 
get  complete  payroll  information:  , 


1.  I 


2.  ( 

3.  I 

4.  ' 


1.  Totad  eaumings  by  department  > 

a.  By  types:  regulau:  time,  overtime,  cornmisskm  5. 

b.  Productive  and  non-productive  pay 
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store’s  dollars-and-cents  picture 

handling  of  the  basic  accounting  figures! 


2.  Total  taxes  by  types:  federal,  state,  FICA 


3.  Total  deductions  by  types:  insurance,  savings  bonds, 
credit  union,  etc. 


What’s  more,  you  just  flick  the  exclusive  job-selector 
knob  and  the  Sensiraatic  instantly  becomes  a  machine 
that  specializes  in  fast,  automatic  handling  of  your 
quarterly  941-A  and  annual  W-2  reports. 


Another  example— Sales  Audit 

With  just  one  handling  of  the  sales  slim,  you  can 
button  up  the  entire  Daily  Audited  Sales  Report.  And 
again  the  Sensimatic  gives  you  complete  operating  figures: 

1.  Total  store  sales  and  returns 

a.  By  de[>artments 

b.  By  types:  cash,  charge,  C.O.D.,  layaway,  etc. 

2.  Clerk  totals 

3.  Clerk’s  commission  statement  (or  sales  ledger) 

4.  Total  non-merchandise  by  types:  alterations,  wrapping, 

postage  and  insurance,  etc. 

6.  Total  sales  tax 

6.  Total  federal  tax  by  department  groups 
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No  buts  about  it!  The  Sensimatic  will  simplify  and  speed 
up  your  accoimting  as  it  has  for  thousands  of  retail  stores 
everywhere.  One  demonstration  and  you’ll  see  why.  Check 
your  phone  book  for  our  branch  office  nearest  you.  Or 
write  to  Burroughs  Corporation,  Detroit  32,  Michigan. 


Burroughs 

Sensimatic 


“Burrougha”  and  “Sensimatic”  are  trademarks 


Merchandising 
Assortments  and  Items 

By  Harold  B.  Wess,  Professor  of  Business  Administration 
and  Marketing,  The  American  University 


The  merchandising  of  a  store  or 
department  involves  the  mastery 
of  two  distinctly  different  techniques. 
One  is  that  of  assortment  merchandis¬ 
ing— the  assembling  of  stocks  whose 
kinds,  prices,  colors,  and  other  features 
reflect  the  needs  and  interests  of  the 
customer  and  the  store’s  position  in  its 
community.  The  other  is  that  of  item 
merchandising,  or  the  ability  to  make 
the  most  of  a  particular  article  that 
has  shown  an  exceptional  p>otential 
for  short-term  or  long-term  volume. 

Assortment  Merchandising 

Assortment  merchandising  is  a  pro¬ 
cess  of  making  available  to  the  store’s 
actual  and  p>otential  customers ’that 
variety  of  merchandise  which  will  best 
fill  their  needs  and  wants.  First,  the 
store  must  have  the  proper  under¬ 
standing  of  the  customers  it  hopes  to 
serve.  Secondly  it  must  carefully  plan 
assortments  to  app>eal  to  those  custom¬ 
ers.  If  it  follows  these  two  steps,  then 
even  the  small  store  can  compete  suc¬ 
cessfully  in  its  chosen  concentration 
of  assortments. 

Not  even  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.  with 
its  multi-billion  dollar  sales  volume 
can  afford  to  carry  everything  the  mar¬ 
ket  has  to  offer.  How  much  more  re¬ 
stricted,  then,  is  the  typical  store. 

Limitations  to  Consider.  One  of  the 

obvious  limitations  is  the  size  of  the 
store.  This  may  be  the  result  of  a 
deliberate  plan  or,  in  some  cases,  the 
result  of  unforeseeable  or  uncontrol¬ 
lable  factors.  In  either  case,  the  size  of 
the  store  will  prove  a  limiting  factor 
in  assortment  merchandising. 

The  financial  condition  of  the  com¬ 


pany  may  be  another  limiting  factor. 
A  store  must  of  necessity  limit  its  in¬ 
vestment  in  assortments  to  the  money 
it  can  afford  to  tie  up  in  inventory. 

Another  important  element  is  the 
area  of  judgment  as  to  how  much  risk 
a  store  can  assume  in  terms  of  losses 
due  to  markdowns  and  slow  moving 
inventory.  This  will  vary  with  local 
conditions,  the  character  of  the  clien¬ 
tele  the  store  serves,  its  distance  from 
wholesale  and  manufacturing  centers, 
and  comp>etitive  conditions.  These, 
together  with  the  economic,  cultural, 
and  social  status  of  the  community  the 
store  serves,  will  be  another  determin¬ 
ing  factor  in  its  assortment  merchan¬ 
dising. 

A  store  must  be  certain  not  only  of 
the  specific  place  it  wishes  to  occupy 
in  the  community  but  of  the  nature 
of  that  community.  Is  it  located  in  a 
predominantly  white  collar,  agricul¬ 
tural  or  manufacturing  area?  What  is 
the  general  income  level  and  how  is 
it  distributed  proportionately  among 
high,  medium  and  low  income  groups? 
What  is  the  competitive  situation? 
Are  there  nearby  and  convenient  shop¬ 
ping  centers  and  what  do  they  offer 
competitively?  These  and  many  more 
elements  must  be  considered  and 
studied  before  an  assortment  plan  is 
adopted. 

Why  Assortment  Planning?  A  store 
without  a  correctly  conceived  assort¬ 
ment  plan  is  like  a  ship  without  a 
rudder.  In  order  to  make  an  assort¬ 
ment  plan,  the  store  must  know  very 
definitely  the  kind  of  store  it  wants  to 
be  in  the  eyes  of  its  actual  and  poten¬ 
tial  customers.  What  store  personality 
does  it  wish  to  have? 


In  making  its  assortment  plan  tht 
store  is,  in  effect,  placing  merchandise 
orders  for  Jane,  Mary  and  Tom.  The 
merchandise  will  be  in  the  store  for 
Jane,  Mary  and  Tom  when  they  come 
to  buy  only  if  the  precautionary  assort¬ 
ment  plan  was  made  in  advance  and 
maintained  thereafter.  Otherwise,  it 
will  be  a  store  with  a  little  of  this  and 
a  little  of  that,  and  its  sales  will  reflect 
its  lack  of  character. 

Emphasis  and  De-emphasis.  In  assort¬ 
ment  planning,  each  store  must  decide 
where  it  will  place  its  greatest  empha¬ 
sis  as  to:  scope,  price  line  range,  spe¬ 
cific  price  lines  and  number  of  price 
lines,  type  variation,  number  of  styles, 
number  of  sizes,  and  number  of  colors. 
It  must  also  decide  what  and  where  to 
de-emphasize  in  each  of  these  categor¬ 
ies.  What  a  store  will  chtx)se  to  em¬ 
phasize  in  its  assortment  planning  will 
depend  on  the  alternative  uses  of  sell¬ 
ing  space  available,  on  the  type  of 
community  it  serves,  on  competitive 
conditions  (taking  into  consideration 
the  dominance  of  competitive  stores  in 
certain  classifications,  price  lines,  and 
types  of  goods  as  well  as  the  weak¬ 
nesses  in  such  competitive  areas),  and 
above  all,  on  what  the  store  wishes  to 
mean  to  its  customers. 

Everything  a  store  does,  every  con¬ 
tact  it  has  with  its  customers,  how  it 
practices  assortment  merchandising, 
must  be  aimed  at  living  up  to  its  per¬ 
sonality  in  the  eyes  of  the  community. 
Again,  just  as  no  store  can  carry  every 
product  offered  by  the  market,  so  no 
store  can  emphasize  every  merchandise 
category  available  to  it. 

Spelling  It  Out.  What  departments 
will  a  store  carry?  What  classifications 
or  groups  of  merchandise  will  it  stock 
within  each  department  and  what  will 
it  not  stock?  What  will  it  emphasize 
and  what  will  it  de-emphasize?  These 
decisions  must  not  be  left  to  chance. 

For  each  store,  from  the  smallest  to 
the  largest,  there  are  basic  factors  that 
must  be  evaluated  in  deciding  on  the 
scojje  of  assortments:  the  personality 
of  the  store;  the  slot  or  slots  where  it 
can  be  dominant;  space  available;  the 
imf)ortance  or  lacK  of  importance  of 
this  classification  or  group  of  merchan¬ 
dise  to  the  store’s  customers;  the  op 
pKjrtunity  to  dominate  in  areas  of  mer- 


i  A  qvaliiy  carpel 
contoming  Avisco  fibers 


AVISCO. 


■  pile  fiber  content 

■  pile  weight  and  density 

■  quality  of  component  materials 

■  colorfastness  Wmm 
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chandise  where  comp>etition  is  weak; 
etc.,  etc. 

Unless  a  store  makes  such  decisions 
in  writing,  it  may  end  up  as  a  store 
without  a  specific  character  and  with¬ 
out  dominance  or  acceptance.  Such 
j>oIicies  must  be  clearly  spelled  out 
and  understood  by  all. 

Price  Line  Range.  If  we  have  deter¬ 
mined  the  kind  of  a  store  we  wish  to 
be  and  the  economic,  social,  cultural 
and  taste  level  of  the  customers  we 
want  to  serve,  it  should  be  relatively 
easy  to  decide  how  low  and  how  high 
to  plan  our  price  lines.  This  decision 
must  be  made  not  only  for  specific 
items  but  for  the  specific  customer. 

Too  frequently,  the  high-low  price 
line  decision  is  different  in  various  de¬ 
partments  of  the  store;  the  store’s  cus¬ 
tomer  then  can  buy  in  one  department 
but  not  in  others.  There  may  be  good 
reasons  for  exceptions,  but  the  price 
line  range  should  by  and  large  fit  the 
store’s  customers  throughout  the  store. 

How  Many  Price  Lines?  How  many 
price  lines  should  be  stocked?  It  would 
be  unrealistic  to  make  a  hard  and  fast 
rule.  There  are,  however,  some  com¬ 
mon  sense  principles  that  we  can  use 
to  guide  us.  These  are  spelled  out  in 
another  chapter  of  The  Buyer’s  Man¬ 
ual,  but  at  this  point  we  should  take 
into  consideration  that  there  are: 

1.  Competitive  price  lines:  These  are 
fairly  common  and  accepted  as 
pivotal  competitive  price  lines  or 
price  points. 

2.  Built-in  price  lines:  These  are 
developed  by  a  single  store  in  co¬ 
operation  with  a  manufacturer,  or 
developed  by  coojserating  stores  or 
buying  offices  for  their  clients. 
They  fall  between  competitive 
price  lines  and  yield  a  higher  mark¬ 
up  because  of  special  values  built 
into  the  items,  such  as  better  work¬ 
manship,  material,  or  style. 

3.  Price  zones:  Here  a  group  of  price 
lines  is  merchandised  as  if  it  were 
a  single  price  line.  Such  price 
zones  are  sometimes  utilized  when 
the  risk  of  carrying  a  full  assort¬ 
ment  at  each  price  line  is  too  great 
because  of  limited  potential  vol¬ 
ume  and  hazards  of  markdowns. 

Basically,  it  is  better  not  to  carry  a 
price  line  at  all  if  the  customer  will 
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not  find  in  that  price  line  an  adequate 
assortment  of  types,  styles,  sizes  and 
colors.  This  again  will  vary  with  the 
character  of  the  store,  its  locality,  and 
its  obligation  to  its  customers.  The 
risk  of  markdowns  will  influence  the 
decision;  so  will  the  factors  enumer¬ 
ated  earlier  as  to  the  underlying 
elements  in  assortment  planning.  The 
decision  must  not  be  left  to  chance. 

Types.  Should  a  furniture  store  or  de¬ 
partment  store  carry  exclusively  borax, 
semi-borax,  period,  or  modern  furni¬ 
ture?  Should  it,  on  the  other  hand, 
carry  some  of  each  type  of  furniture 
and  if  so,  in  what  proportion  to  the 
total  stock?  Should  a  men’s  clothing 
store  or  a  men’s  clothing  department 
carry  exclusively  conservative,  sports¬ 
wear  or  youthful  clothing?  Should  it 
carry  all  of  these  types  and  if  so,  in 
what  proportion? 

Such  decisions  must  be  made  in 
assortment  planning  across  the  board 
with  the  probable  exception  of  strictly 
staple  merchandise.  Some  stores  have 
built  their  reputations  exclusively  on 
classic,  tailored  apparel.  Some  have 
built  their  personality  around  fussy 
apparel.  Others  have  managed  to  do 
a  good  job  in  both  types  but  with 
greater  emphasis  on  one. 

Each  store  must  decide  for  itself 
what  type  or  types  of  merchandise  it 
will  carry.  Here  again,  the  decision 
must  be  made  on  the  personality  of 
the  store  and  the  niche  it  wants  to 
occupy  in  the  community,  the  nature 
of  the  community,  and  the  competi¬ 
tive  picture.  If  the  store  is  a  large  one, 
it  must  make  certain  that,  just  as  in 
the  price  line  decision,  so  in  the  type 
decision  the  store’s  customer  can  buy 
what  she  wants  throughout  the  store 
and  not  in  only  one  department. 

Styles,  Sizes  and  Colors.  How  many 
styles  should  the  store  offer  its  custom¬ 
ers  at  a  given  price?  This  of  course 
will  differ  with  the  kind  of  item.  Some 
items  should  have,  a  large  number  of 
styles  at  a  price,  others  will  fill  the 
customer’s  needs  with  fewer  styles. 
The  decision  must  be  made  from  two 
points  of  view:  the  customer’s,  as  to 
how  many  styles  give  her  a  wide 
enough  choice  at  the  price  she  wants 
to  pay,  and  the  store’s,  based  on  the 
dominance  it  wishes  to  give  to  a  spe¬ 


cific  price  line.  type, 

If  a  customer  finds  an  item  at  a  price  • 
she  can  afford  to  pay  and  finds  a  the 
style  at  that  price  acceptable  to  her,  and 
but  cannot  find  her  size  or  her  desired  stocl 
color,  the  store  will  usually  lose  that  man 
sale.  In  some  cases,  the  determining  deni 
factors  as  to  whether  a  customer  will 
purchase  an  item  of  apparel  will  be  Shoi 
size  first,  color  next  and  price  last  ovei 

A  store  should  know  from  its  rec-  to  t 
ords  the  size  range  that  its  customen  the 
will  require.  In  some  stores,  larger  she 
sizes  will  dominate  the  size  require-  A  [ 
ments  w'hile  in  other  stores  the  reverse  trie 
will  be  true.  Instead  of  guessing  what  pet 
proportion  to  buy  in  each  size  for  each  ava 
style,  a  store  should  offer  a  customer  fro 
an  acceptable  choice  of  sizes  in  eadt  sea 
style.  Julgment  will  dictate  the  size  poi 
assortment  needed  to  satisfy  a  domi-  rea 
nant  assortment  of  styles  at  a  domi-  are 
nant  price.  Conversely,  experience  and  sto 
judgment  will  dictate  the  assortment 
we  wish  to  offer  the  customer  in  a  pr 
particular  size.  ra( 

While  color  assortments  are  not  as  wi 

easily  and  accurately  predictable,  it  is  ea 
possible  and  indeed  indispensable  to  be 

plan  color  assortments  carefully.  Al-  st^ 

though  color  is  usually  an  element  of  to 
fashion,  there  is  a  much  greater  con-  IS 
sistency  in  the  way  certain  colors  sell  th 
season  after  season.  A  proper  assort-  ci 
ment  plan,  therefore,  must  provide  for  o< 
such  color  consistency.  Whether  a 
price  line  or  style  or  a  type  will  be  si 
planned  for  a  complete  color  coverage  ci 
will  again  dejjend  on  whether  that  w 
price  line,  style  or  type  is  intended  to 
be  dominant  or  not.  ii 

Assortment  merchandising  must  be  b 

made  to  happen  through  careful  plan¬ 
ning  and  must  not  be  left  to  chance.  ® 
There  is  no  substitute  for  intuition  ^ 

and  judgment  in  merchandising.  t 

1 

Item  Merchandising  * 

Item  merchandising  is  a  technique 
and  process  of  discovering  items  with-  I 

in  the  assortment  that  have  great 
potential  for  short-run  or  long-run 
exploitation.  Good  assortments  will 
produce  good  exploitable  items. 

Well-planned  assortments  should 
provide  initially  what  the  store’s  act¬ 
ual  and  potential  customers  want. 
Whether  these  wanted  items  will  be 
available  in  the  wanted  price,  style. 
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type,  color,  and  size  throughout  each 
day  and  day  after  day  will  depend  on 
the  personnel,  climate  of  the  store, 
and  how  zealously  each  p>erson— from 
stockboy,  salesgirl,  buyer,  merchandise 
manager  to  general  manager  and  presi¬ 
dent-watches  those  assortments. 

Short-Run  Winners.  It  may  be  an 

ovenimplification  to  state  that  a  store 
to  be  successful  should  be  able  to  give 
the  customer  what  she  wants  and  when 
she  wants  it,  but  it  is  nevertheless  true. 
A  properly  prepared  assortment  plan 
tries  to  anticipate,  from  previous  ex¬ 
perience,  from  what  the  market  has 
available,  from  trade  journals,  and 
from  various  forms  of  customer  re¬ 
search,  what  the  store’s  actual  and 
potential  customers  may  want.  The 
real  test  comes  when  these  assortments 
are  placed  before  the  customers  in  the 
store. 

For  example,  ten  styles  of  a  certain 
priced  dress  may  be  placed  on  the 
racks  on  a  busy  Saturday  morning 
with  a  range  of  sizes  and  colors  for 
each  style.  Within  a  few  hours,  it  will 
be  found  that  one  or  two  of  these 
styles  have  been  picked  by  customers 
to  the  extent  of  as  much  as  six  out  of 
12  available  in  the  one  style,  while 
the  other  styles  exposed  to  the  same 
customers  may  show  no  sales  or  an 
occasional  one  or  two. 

This  is  a  customer  signal  of  great 
significance.  The  customers  have  vot¬ 
ed.  These  are  the  winners.  The  speed 
with  which  these  winners  are  spotted 
and  reordered  will  make  the  difference 
in  the  store’s  share  of  the  dress  market 
in  its  community. 

Usually  styles  in  apparel  depart¬ 
ments  and  fads  and  novelties  in  other 
departments  are  of  short  duration.  We 
may  call  such  items  “short-runners.” 
If  a  store  is  even  a  day  or  two  late  in 
discovering  these  winners,  it  will  un¬ 
necessarily  lose  that  much  volume. 

Ploy  the  Winners.  A  store  that  fails 
to  take  advantage  of  the  customers’ 
votes  for  the  winners  in  its  assortments 
will  not  be  able  to  sell  them  something 
just  as  good.  Playing  the  winners  at 
full  markup  is  more  profitable— in 
fact,  it  is  a  most  profitable  part  of  the 
store’s  business.  Good  merchants  have 
been  able  to  pyramid  their  reorders, 
expand  sizes  and  colors,  and  play  the 
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This  is  a  chapter  from  the  new  Buyer's  Manual,  which  the 
Merchandising  Division  will  publish  on  May  I.  Prof.  Wess,  who 
was  formerly  vice  president  and  director  of  research  at  Maty's 
New  York,  is  one  of  the  41  expert  practitioners  in  retailing  who 
have  contributed  chapters  to  the'"  book.  This  third  edition  of 
the  Buyer's  Manual,  the  first  revision  since  1949,  contains  13 
new  chapters,  and  the  chapters  that  appeared  in  earlier  editions 
have  been  brought  up  to  datOi 


winners  to  secure  added  sales  and 
added  profits. 

Since  these  winners  have  a  relative¬ 
ly  short  life,  it  is  important  to  taper 
off  the  reorders  when  sales  begin  to 
lag  and  reduce  the  stock  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  markdowns.  Knowing  how 
to  get  the  maximum  potential  sales 
out  of  such  items  with  a  minimum  of 
markdowns  is  part  of  the  art  of  good 
merchandising. 

If  a  store  spots  a  short-run  winner 
in  a  competitor’s  store,  or  through  its 
buying  office,  or  other  sources,  it  must 
lose  no  time  nor  lack  the  courage  to 
make  the  most  of  such  a  discovery. 
Courage  and  speed  are  of  the  essence 
in  merchandising  such  items.  Those 
who  keep  the  unit  control  records, 
salespeople,  and  others  as  well  as  buy¬ 
ers  should  be  conditioned  to  watch 
for  such  items.  That  conditioning 
comes  from  many  areas:  good  training 
programs,  leadership  from  the  top, 
and  an  active  interest  by  the  president 
or  general  manager  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  aggressive  exploitation  of 
these  items. 

Reordering  Winner*.  The  size  of  the 
reorder  upon  the  discovery  of  such  an 
item  will  depend  on  whether  the  dis¬ 
covery  was  made  soon  enough, whether 
it  is  at  the  beginning  or  near  the  end 
of  the  season  for  the  item,  whether  a 
modification  of  the  item  and  a  change 
in  color  may  make  it  a  best  seller  the 
following  season,  how  many  were  sold 
per  day,  how  many  may  sell  with  ade¬ 
quate  promotion,  etc. 

A  store  that  is  alert,  courageous,  and 
well  organized  to  make  the  most  of 
such  a  winner,  of  such  best  sellers, 
gives  the  community  a  personality  im¬ 
pression  of  alertness,  of  leadership  and 


of  having  what  is  new  and  desirable 
and  what  the  customer  wants. 

Long-Run  Winners.  In  a  well-planned 
assortment,  there  are  so-called  peren¬ 
nials.  Unlike  the  summer  roses  which 
are  of  a  short-run  nature,  although 
beautiful  and  desirable  while  they 
last,  there  are  items  in  a  good  assort¬ 
ment  that  have  a  repeat  business  po¬ 
tential  over  many  seasons  and  many 
years.  Properly  merchandised,  they 
can  produce  plus  volume  and  plus 
profit  and  further  tie  the  customer  to 
the  store. 

Such  items  can  be  easily  sp>otted. 
Their  selling  record  over  a  long  p>eri- 
od  proves  that  they  have  a  repeat  po¬ 
tential.  They  are  usually  items  that 
are  used  widely  and  are  of  a  replace¬ 
ment  nature. 

If  such  an  item  is  selected  as  a  win¬ 
ner  for  the  long  pull,  it  must  receive 
special  attention.  In  the  first  place,  it 
should  be  improved  in  quality  and 
workmanship;  plus  value  should  be 
built  into  it.  If  size,  color  and  other 
attributes  are  factors,  the  range  of  as¬ 
sortments  should  be  broadened.  Spe¬ 
cial  plans  should  be  made  for  internal 
display  and  promotions,  and  the  item 
should  be  repeatedly  advertised  in  a 
recognisable  format  for  consumer 
identification.  Such  items  not  onlv 
belong  to  the  store  that  builds  and 
promotes  them,  but  they  become  a 
source  of  repetitive  profitable  volume. 

Merchandising  assortments  and 
items  is  both  an  art  and  a  science. 
Success  can  be  achieved  only  through 
meticulous  planning  and  constant 
follow-up  and  control.  Those  stores 
which  develop  techniques  for  success¬ 
ful  assortments  and  item  merchandis¬ 
ing  will  be  well  repaid. 


COME  TO 


Chicag( 

•THE  FURNITURE  CENTER  OF  THE  WORLD 
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FOR  THE 


NATIONAL 


FURNITURE  DESIGN 

SHOW  APRIL  22-27 


NEED 

HOTEL  ROOMS? 

Write  Hotel  Committee, 
National  Furniture  Deai(n  Show 
76  E.  Wadcer  Drive, 
Chicafo 


CHICAGO  HAS  IT.. 

1.  National  central 
location 

2.  Greatest  travel 
convenience 

3.  Abundant  hotel 
accommodations 

4.  Greatest  business 
volume  potential 

5.  Furniture  center  of 
the  world 

6.  Showrooms  maintained  by 
all  manufacturers 


ONLY  IN  CHICAGO,  the  nation’s  greatest  furniture 
market,  can  you  see  the  best  in  the  new  furniture  designs 
. . .  because  only  in  Chicago  do  leading  manufacturers 
maintain  extensive  showrooms. 

Chicago  is  convenient . . .  Chicago  has  the  know-how . . . 
Chicago  can  make  fumitvire  buying  easy  for  you  with  aU 
showrooms  concentrated  in  two  magnificent  buildings. 


FOR  THE  NATIONAL  FURNITURE 
DESIGN  SHOW-APRIL  22-27 


FURNITURE  MART  •  MERCHANDISE  MART 
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Support  this  MarKot  and  sava  yoursaH  tima  and  monay 
wHh  tha  oonvanlanoa  of  a  ona-stop  markat. 


The  Road  to  Better  Performance 
in  Home  Furmshings 


Tufo-day  conference  next  month  t 


The  annual  Home  Furnishings 
Conference  of  the  NRDGA  Mer¬ 
chandising  Division  will  be  held  on 
April  9th  and  10th  at  the  Benjamin 
Franklin  Hotel,  Philadelphia. 

The  two-day  program  ranges  over 
the  whole  field  of  home  furnishings 
merchandising,  promotion,  manage¬ 
ment  and  expense  control.  One  of  its 
highlights  will  be  a  description  of  the 
new  concept  of  Merchandise  Manage¬ 
ment  Accounting,  and  how  it  can  be 
applied  to  improve  profits. 


Knotty  problems  and  controversial 
issues  in  floor  coverings,  major  appli¬ 
ances  and  furniture  will  be  talked 
out  between  merchants  and  manufac¬ 
turers.  Successful  experiments  in 
building  volume  with  in-the-home 
selling,  mail  and  phone  selling  and 
warehouse  stores  will  be  described; 
so  will  successful  expense  reduction 
efforts.  The  schedule  (below)  adds  up 
to  about  20  hours  of  intensive  fact¬ 
gathering  on  the  matters  that  are  of 
most  concern  to  home  furnishings 


merchandise  managers  and  buyers  this 
year. 

The  conference  plans  have  been 
developed  by  Sam  Hillman  of  Wolf 
&  Dessauer,  who  is  chairman  of  the 
Merchandising  Division’s  Home  Fur¬ 
nishings  Group,  and  three  committees 
of  the  Group.  The  program  commit¬ 
tee  consists  of  John  J.  Mahoney  (chair¬ 
man),  John  Wanamaker;  Len  W. 
Stratton,  Wieboldt  Stores;  Emanuel 
Grabell,  Goldblatt  Bros.;  Harry  Fre- 
mond,  Shillito’s;  Ralph  C.  Gray,  The 
Halle  Bros.  Co.,  and  Robert  W. 
Brown,  Woodward  &  Lothrop.  Pub¬ 
licity  committee  members  are  Bernard 
B.  Zients  (chairman),  Gimbel’s  Cen¬ 
tral  Buying  Office;  Joseph  E.  Bason, 
The  Outlet  Co.,  and  Donald  F.  Cam¬ 
eron,  Jr.,  Miller’s  of  Knoxville.  The 
reception  committee  consists  of  Timo¬ 
thy  McNamara  (chairman).  Straw- 
bridge  &  Clothier;  E.  A.  Moos,  Snel- 
lenburg’s,  and  Stanley  Frazee,  Gim- 
bel’s  Philadelphia. 


April  9th  t  The  Morning  Session 

Spotting  the  Profit  Items  in  Home  Furnishings 
Robert  I.  Jones,  Arthur  Andersen  &  Co. 

How  to  Reduce  Expense  in  Home  Furnishings  Departments 
Audience  Participation  Forum 

Problems  and  Opportunities  in  the  Sale  of 

Draperies  and  Upholstery  in  the  Home 

Robert  Lauter,  Merchandise  Administrator,  Macy's  New  York 

Volume  and  Profit  Potentials  in  Plastics 

W.  J.  Connelly,  Public  Relations  Manager,  The  Bakelite  Co. 

April  9th  t  Luncheon  Session 

Where  Is  the  Major  Appliance  Business  Headed? 

Jack  Otter,  Executive  Vice  President,  Philco  Corp. 

April  9th t  The  Afternoon  Session 

Current  Advertising  Influences  in  Home  Furnishings 

Howard  P.  Abrahams,  Director  Retail  Sales  Division,  Television 
Bureau  of  Advertising 

What  We  Think  We're  Proving  With  Our  Warehouse  Store 

Norbert  Armour,  Vice  President  and  Assistant  General  Manager, 
Carson  Pirie  Scott  &  Co. 

Color's  Impact  on  Home  Furnishings 
E.  Helen  Dunbar,  Colorist  and  Designer 

The  Retailer's  Stake  in  The  Live  Better  Electrically  Program 

R.  E.  Boian,  Manager,  Live  Better  Electrically  Project,  General 
Electric  Co. 

Building  Profitable  Volume  Through  Mail  and  Phone  Orders 
Paul  Freyd,  Marketing  Consultant 


April  9th  t  The  Evening  Session 

The  Place  of  the  Retailer  in  the  Major  Appliance  Business 

John  W.  Craig,  Vice  President,  Westinghouse  Electric  Corp.* 

The  Future  of  Small  Business 

Wendell  B.  Barnes,  Administrator,  U.  S.  Small  Business 
Administration 

April  lOtht  The  Morning  Session 

Panel  Discussion  on  Floor  Coverings 

Archibald  M.  Holmes,  Vice  President,  Archibald  M.  Holmes  &  Son 
E.  A.  Moos,  Divisional  Merchandise  Manager,  Snellenburg's 
Gene  Barwick,  President,  Barwick  Mills 
William  Johnstone,  Buyer,  B.  Altman  &  Co. 

Walter  B.  Guinan,  Vice  President,  Karastan  Rug  Co. 

The  Need  for  Furniture  Inspection  Standards 

Kenneth  Brownell,  Divisional  Merchandise  Manager,  Strawbridge 

&  Clothier 

Problems  of  Big  Ticket  Merchandising  in  Branch  Stores 
Clarence  W.  Burnett,  Divisional  Merchandise  Manager, 
Hochschild,  Kohn 

April  lOtht  The  Afternoon 

The  Radio  Corporation  of  America  will  play  host  to  the  con¬ 
vention  at  luncheon  and  on  an  afternoon  visit  to  the  company's 
Cherry  Hill  laboratories.  Robert  Seidel,  RCA's  vice  president 
for  consumer  products,  will  speak  at  the  luncheon.  There  will 
be  a  conducted  tour  of  the  Hall  of  Progress,  and  three  vice 
presidents  of  RCA  will  lead  three  separate  conferences:  James 
M.  Toney  on  high-fidelity  equipment;  Charles  P.  Baxter  on  color 
television,  and  George  Marek  on  records. 
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APPLIANCE  INDUSTRY  PUSHING 
LIVE  BEHER  ELECTRICALLY 


Retailers  enthusiastic  about 
Live  Better  Electrically 

Large  and  small  stores  are  using  Live  Better  Electrically 
theme  and  promotion  materials  to  increase  sales.  How 
about  you?  Your  utility  or  distributor  will  gladly  help 
you  tie  in. 


ELLIOT  WALTER,  President  of  Macy’s  New  York: 

“We  in  retailing  are  in  complete  accord  with  the  objectives  of  Live 
Better  Electrically  for  all  of  us  want  to  increase  our  sales  and 
profits  from  appliances  and  electric  housewares.  This  can  be  ac¬ 
complished  by  active  participation  of  all  manufacturers,  utilities, 
distributors  and  retailers,  working  together  to  sell  the  benefits  of 
electrical  living.  We  feel  that  consumers  will  respond  to  the  pro¬ 
motional  impetus  of  the  Live  Better  Electrically  program  in  1957.” 


Spring  push  spearheaded  by  nationwide  advertising 

Powerful  consumer  advertising  will  pre-sell  your  cus¬ 
tomers  —  especially  the  new  “Rate  Your  Kitchen”  ads 
scheduled  during  the  big  Spring  Push.  Watch  for  full- 
page,  full-color  Live  Better  Electrically  ads  in  top 
national  magazines.  On  television,  the  Live  Better  Elec¬ 
trically  story  will  be  brought  to  countless  millions  of 
people  by  major  manufacturers  on  their  own  network 
programs. 

Dealer  sales  kit  ready  now 

The  new  sales  promotion  kit  is  now  available  from  your 
local  utility  or  distributor.  It  includes  — 

•  Giant  full-color  blowup  of  the  "Rate  Your 
Kitchen"  consumer  ad 
e  Ad  mats  and  drop-in  elements 
e  Roll  of  three  colorful  7-foot  streamers 
e  Full-color  72-page  booklet,  "Ideas  to  help 
You  Live  Better  Electrically" 
e  Car  cards,  streamers,  and  string  tags 

All  this  to  help  retailers  increase  sales  of  all  brands  of 
appliances  .  , .  But  what  about  you,  Mr.  Retailer?  Have 
you  tied  in  with  Live  Better  Elecrically? 


Top  manufacturers  back 
big  spring  sales  drive 


Planned  so  it  will  increase  sales  of  all  brands  of  appli¬ 
ances  at  the  retail  levels,  “Live  Better  Electrically’s”  1957 
promotion  is  being  used  by  appliance  manufacturers  and 
dealers  all  over  the  country  to  back  up  their  own  sales 
programs.  These  leading  manufacturers  are  among  the 
many  who  will  make  full  use  of  the  “Live  Better  Elec¬ 
trically”  theme  and  materials  during  the  Spring  Push  on 
appliances: 


FRIGIOAIRC 

GENERAL@ELECTRIC 

PHILCO 

\^stinghouse 


Herman  A.  Lehman.  General 
Manager  —  Frigidaire:  “Frigidaire 
will  make  an  all-out  effort  to  use 
Live  Better  Electrically  to  its  full¬ 
est  potential  in  1957.  We  think 
there  are  extra  sales  here,  and  are 
urging  our  dealers  and  distributors 
to  cooperate  closely  with  electric 
utilities  in  Live  Better  Electrically 
local  promotions.” 

Charles  Rieger.  Vice  President  — 
General  Electric:  “Our  marketing 
studies  have  shown  the  need  for 
an  industry-wide  program  to  de¬ 
velop  the  present  and  future  mar¬ 
ket  and  increase  sales  of  electrical 
merchandise.  In  addition  to  na¬ 
tional  advertising,  we  are  urging 
our  distributors  and  retailers  to 
capitalize  on  Live  Better  Electri¬ 
cally.” 

Walter  Jeffrey,  Vice  President  - 
Kelvinalor:  “The  Live  Better  Elec¬ 
trically  symbol  and  slogan  will  be 
displayed  in  our  national  adver¬ 
tising,  and  we  will  encourage  our 
distributors  and  dealers  to  use  the 
Live  Better  Electrically  theme  for 
effective  hard-hitting  promotions.” 

John  M.  Otter,  Executive  Vice 
President-^  Marketing -P/ii/co 
Corp.:  “Philco  is  all  the  way  for 
Live  Better  Electrically  in  1957. 
We  want  our  salesmen  to  spread 
the  word  on  Live  Better  Electri¬ 
cally  to  dealers  and  distributors 
everywhere  —  both  for  our  own 
sales  and  for  the  benefit  of  the 
entire  industry.” 

Chris  J.  Witting,  Vice  President 
—  Consumer  Products  —  IPesr- 
inghouse:  “By  using  the  Live  Bet¬ 
ter  Electrically  idea  in  our  maga¬ 
zine  and  TV  advertising,  we  feel 
that  the  consumer  demand  for 
electrical  products  can  definitely 
be  increased.  Dealers  who  utilize 
Live  Better  Electrically  themes  in 
their  local  promotions  will  be  able 
to  reap  the  benefits  of  our  national 
consumer  advertising.” 


k  These  manufacturers,  along  with  countless  dealers  and  distrib¬ 
utors,  utilities,  bankers,  builders  and  contractors  across  the  country, 
arc  currently  making  plans  for  the  peak  buying  season  this  spring. 
If  you  haven’t  made  your  plans  for  taking  advantage  of  Live 
Better  Electrically’s  Spring  Push,  see  your  local  utility  or  distrib¬ 
utor  right  away  for  all  the  exciting  details.  But  don  t  delay!  Lost 
time  is  lost  dollars  in  sales. 


LIVE  BETTER... 
Electrically 
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National  Sales  Percentages  (Medians)  by  Classification 


CLASSIFICATION 

Stera* 

Raperting 

195« 

AUGUST 
1956  1955 

SEPTEMBER 
195«  1955 

TOTAL  SPRING 
Fab.  I-Jwly  31 
19S«  1955 

Storat 

Raporfing 

19S« 

OCTOBER 
195«  1955 

NOVEMBM  1 
19SB  19h| 

1. 

Sport  &  Knit  Shirts 

72 

38.3 

* 

34.2 

* 

37.0 

* 

69 

34.8 

* 

34.6 

* 

1.  1 

A.  Sport  Shirts 

•  37 

33.3 

30.1 

30.9 

26.9 

33.5 

37.0 

44 

27.1 

28.0 

27.9 

35.4 

i 

B.  Knit  Shirts 

30 

5.8 

7.0 

3.0 

2.3 

7.0 

6.1 

40 

4.0 

2.0 

3.4 

1.0 

1 

2. 

Sweaters 

69 

6.2 

5.0 

8.6 

9.1 

2.8 

2.2 

66 

9.8 

15.1 

13.6 

18.3 

2. 

3. 

Slacks 

69 

2S.1 

33.0 

24.7 

23.1 

27.4 

23.3 

66 

19.1 

18.0 

14.7 

12.0 

3. 

4. 

Sport  &  Casual  Coats 

64 

13.4 

★ 

16.5 

★ 

13.7 

★ 

49 

14.0 

★ 

13.2 

* 

4. 

A.  Sport  Coats 

21 

7.0 

10.0 

14.4 

13.0 

9.0 

14.2 

16 

9.1 

10.0 

11.1 

8.0 

B.  Casual  (Leisure)  Coats 

21 

1.0 

2.0 

1.0 

1.0 

2.0 

1.2 

14 

1.0 

3.0 

1.0 

2.0 

1 

5. 

Outerwear 

62 

5.8 

It 

11.0 

* 

3.4 

★ 

66 

14.2 

♦ 

16.6 

* 

5.  ' 

A.  Leather  Jackets 

16 

1.0 

2.0 

1.3 

7.0 

1.0 

1.0 

12 

2.2 

7.1 

1.6 

5.3 

B.  Jackets 

25 

4.5 

5.3 

9.3 

6.1 

9.0 

5.0 

23 

12.7 

25.0 

13.4 

20.0 

6. 

Swimwear,  Beachwear  &  Shorts 

48 

6.8 

★ 

2.2 

* 

9.4 

* 

a  a  a 

1.0 

4 

6. 

A.  Swimwear  &  Beachwear 

14 

9.9 

5.0 

2.0 

1.0 

5.3 

* 

a  a  a 

* 

B.  Shorts  (Play  &  Walking) 

14 

3.0 

.8 

. . . 

1.7 

. . . 

.3 

a  a  a 

.1 

7. 

Other:  Robes,  Plastic  Rainwear,  etc. 

50  • 

3.3 

1.5 

4.6 

.5 

4.3 

1.4 

62 

4.6 

2.6 

6.1 

5.5 

7. 

*Figur«t  not  reportad  in  1955. 

Dafinitien  of  CloMiftcotiona: 

1.  Includas  long  and  short  slaava  shirts. 
4.  Includas  tailorad  sport  coats. 


Insufficiant  sampla 


5.  Includes  light  and  haavy  waight  jackats  and  suburbans. 

6.  Includes  play  and  walking  shorts. 


Sales  Distribution  in  Men's  Sportsiuear 


This  is  the  fourth  of  the  1955-56 
comparison  reports  of  the  Men’s 
Sportswear  Survey— the  only  analysis 
of  its  kind— prepared  by  the  Men’s  and 
Boys’  Wear  Group  of  the  Merchandis¬ 
ing  Division.  It  is  a  more  inclusive 
report  than  usual,  covering  the  four 
months  August,  September,  October 
and  November,  as  well  as  comparative 
figures  for  the  spring  season. 


This  study  provides  the  retailer  with 
indisptensable  tables  by  which  he  can 
compare  his  own  sales.  But  more  im- 
f)ortant,  he  can  use  them  to  repair 
deficiencies,  to  play  the  strong  ones  for 
ever  greater  volume  and  so  strengthen 
his  entire  performance. 

In  order  to  compute  your  figures 
with  these,  compute  the  total  dollar 
volume  of  the  classifications— no  mat¬ 


ter  in  what  department  they  may  be 
—and  calculate  the  percentage  of  each 
classification  to  that  total. 

Figures  for  December  1956  and  Jan¬ 
uary  1957  will  be  published  in  the 
May  issue  of  Stores.  Requests  for  re 
p>orts  and  reporting  forms  should  be 
directed  to  the  Men’s  and  Boys’  Wear 
Group,  NRDGA,  100  West  31st  Street, 
New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


Zone  1  —  Northeast 


CLASSIFICATION 

Stera* 

Raperting 

1956 

AUGUST 
1956  1955 

SEPTEMBER 
1956  1955 

TOTAL  SPRING 
Fab.  1-July  31 
1956  1955 

Stera* 

Raperting 

1956 

OCTOBER 
1956  1955 

NOVEMBER 
1956  1955 

1. 

Sport  &  Knit  Shirts 

23 

40.0 

* 

31.8 

* 

34.0 

* 

24 

36.3 

* 

31.4 

* 

A.  Sport  Shirts 

16 

34.5 

33.2 

33.5 

28.0 

39.6 

16 

34.2 

29.0 

28.6 

31.8 

B.  Knit  Shirts 

9 

6.3 

4.0 

3.0 

1.0 

4.5 

12 

2.5 

.9 

2.0 

.9 

2. 

Sweaters 

20 

5.7 

4.8 

12.4 

11.5 

4.6 

2.2 

21 

13.0 

12.0 

17.5 

16.6 

3. 

Slacks 

20 

20.3 

27.6 

17.0 

27.7 

20.5 

29.6 

21 

11.5 

25.0 

8.0 

20.0 

4. 

Sport  &  Casual  Coats 

15 

10.6 

★ 

11,1 

★ 

8.2 

it 

14 

11.2 

* 

8.1 

t 

A.  Sport  Coats 

11.3 

15.4 

12.0 

.  .  . 

14.3 

9.1 

B.  Casual  (Leisure)  Coats 

2.3 

1.5 

5. 

Outerwear 

20 

7.1 

★ 

12.4 

★ 

4.6 

* 

21 

15.8 

it 

20.6 

* 

A.  Leather  Jackets 

.5 

4.0 

1.5 

3.0 

B.  Jackets 

9 

1.9 

6.7 

6.2 

16.7 

.  • . 

7.4 

11 

8.9 

16.3 

10.5 

15.1 

6. 

Swimwear,  Beachwear  &  Shorts 

20 

10.0 

★ 

2.5 

★ 

12.5 

* 

★ 

t 

A.  Swimwear  &  Beachwear 

14 

9.9 

5.9 

2.0 

.3 

5.0 

.7 

.2 

B.  Shorts  (Play  &  Walking) 

14 

3.9 

4.1 

.8 

2.0 

4.4 

.  .\. 

.3 

2 

7. 

Other:  Robes,  Plastic  Rainwear,  etc. 

18 

6.3 

9.5 

8.9 

18 

7.1 

\  ' 

19.0 

9.6 

2.6 

*Figur«t  not  raportod  In  1955. 
. . .  Incufficlant  Sampla. 


Stataa:  AAaina,  Varmont,  Naw  Hampthira,  Rhoda  Island,  Connacticut, 
Masiachusatts,  Naw  York,  Naw  Jarsay,  Pannsylvonla  and  Canada. 


*Flg 


7. 
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STORES 


1 

CLASSIFICATION 

Stores 

Reporting 

195« 

Zone  2 

AUGUST 
1956  1955 

—  Eos# 

SEPTEMBER 
1956  1955 

TOTAL  SPRING  I 
Feb.  1*Jwly  31  I 
1956  1955  1 

Stores 

Reporting 

1956 

OCTOBER 
1956  1955 

NOVEMBER 

1956  1955 

M 

1.  Sport  &  Knit  Shirts 

12 

47.5 

* 

47.1 

* 

50.0 

* 

12 

46.5 

* 

42.8 

* 

35.4 

A.  Sport  Shirts 

35.0 

20.0 

30.0 

27.0 

45.0 

1.0 

B.  Knit  Shirts 

e  e  e 

8.4 

see 

27.0 

5.0 

e  e  e 

see 

5.0 

2.5 

18.3 

2.  Sweaters 

12 

3.9 

5.0 

5.9 

8.0 

3.1 

1.0 

12 

7.0 

10.0 

12.2 

20.0 

12.0 

3.  Slacks 

12 

22.6 

25.0 

24.2 

24.1 

26.3 

25.0 

12 

19.5 

21.5 

13.4 

18.0 

* 

4,  Sport  &  Casual  Coats 

12 

9.0 

★ 

14.5 

* 

7.4 

* 

12 

12.1 

* 

11.5 

it 

8.0 

A.  Sport  Coats 

e  e  e 

10.0 

20.0 

15.0 

e  e  e 

e  e  e 

15.0 

e  e  e 

11.0 

2.0 

B.  Casual  (Leisure)  Coats 

4.0 

6.0 

3.0 

see 

e  e  e 

3.5 

e  e  e 

2.0 

* 

5.  Outerwear 

12 

5.1 

* 

9.6 

it 

2.1 

* 

12 

11.0 

* 

16.5 

* 

5.3 

A.  Leather  Jackets 

•  e  e 

e  e  e 

5.0 

10.0 

e  e  e 

e  e  e 

4.6 

3.0 

20.0 

B.  Jackets 

e  e  e 

15.0 

20.0 

5.6 

13.0 

e  e  e 

12.0 

.6 

6.  Swimwear,  Beachwear  &  Shorts 

12 

5.1 

* 

1.7 

* 

10.6 

* 

e  .  e 

* 

e  • 

* 

* 

A.  Swimwear  &  Beachwear 

5.0 

10.0 

e  e  e 

1.0 

e  e 

e  e  • 

.1 

B.  Shorts  (Play  &  Walking) 

•  •  . 

5.0 

.  .  . 

10.0 

.  . 

.  .  . 

1.0 

*  .  . 

5.5 

7.  Other:  Robes,  Plastic  Rainwear,  etc. 

12 

4.6 

3.7 

3.8 

12 

5.7 

2.5 

6.6 

5.5 

*FIgur«s  not  reportod  In  1955. 

States:  Washington,  D.  C., 

Virginia 

W.  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 

Florida,  Texas, 

...  IniutRcient  Sample. 

Kentucky, 

Tennessee,  Alabama,  Mississippi 

Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Oklahoma,  N.  Mexico,  Del.,  Md., 

Ariz. 

Zone  3  - 

-  West  and  Midwest 

Stores 

TOTAL  SPRING 

Stores 

Reporting 

AUGUST 

SEPTEMBER 

Feb.  1-July  31 

Reporting 

OCTOBER 

NOVEMBER 

CLASSIFICATION 

1956 

1956 

1955 

1956 

1955 

1956 

1955 

1956 

1956 

1955 

1956 

1955 

1.  Sport  &  Knit  Shirts 

21 

37.0 

* 

30.7 

* 

40.0 

★ 

17 

33.5 

* 

35.3 

* 

A.  Sport  Shirts 

21  ■ 

32.0 

18.0 

28.2 

15.0 

33.5 

37.0 

17 

28.1 

28.0 

33.2 

35.5 

be 

B.  Knit  Shirts 

21 

5.3 

8.0 

•  3.0 

2.0 

7.0 

6.0 

17 

5.4 

2.4 

2.2 

1.0 

2.  Sweaters 

21 

11.5 

5.0 

11.0 

6.0 

2.2 

4.0 

17 

13.0 

15.9 

15.5 

18.3 

3.  Slacks 

21 

34.0 

42.6 

23.5 

28.0 

29.6 

25.5 

17 

18.0 

16.6 

13.9 

11.5 

4.  Sport  &  Casual  Coats 

21 

10.9 

* 

16.2 

♦ 

12.0 

* 

17 

10.9 

★ 

11.2 

★ 

[an- 

A.  Sport  Coats 

21 

7.0 

4.0 

14.4 

10.4 

9.0 

12.6 

16 

9.1 

4.2 

11.1 

3.8 

the 

B.  Casual  (Leisure)  Coats 

21 

1.0 

2.0 

1.0 

1.0 

2.0 

1.0 

14 

1.0 

3.0 

.6 

1.0 

5.  Outerwear 

21 

7.0 

* 

16.3 

4r 

3.1 

★ 

17 

18.0 

★ 

17.8 

* 

re- 

A.  Leather  Jackets 

16 

1.0 

2.0 

2.0 

10.0 

.6 

1.3 

12 

2.2 

8.3 

1.6 

8.0 

be 

B.  Jackets 

16 

7.0 

6.7 

12.3 

4.7 

9.0 

5.0 

12 

16.4 

26.0 

16.2 

20.5 

^ear 

6.  Swimwear,  Beachwear  &  Shorts 

★ 

* 

•  .  . 

★ 

.  . 

.  . 

★ 

•  .  . 

* 

eet, 

A.  Swimwear  &  Beachwear 

5.1 

1.0 

2.5 

.  . 

.  .  e 

.1 

B.  Shorts  (Play  &  Walking) 

3.0 

.5 

4.5 

. . . 

7.  Other:  Robes,  Plastic  Rainwear,  etc. 

20 

2.8 

1.8 

2.7 

1.5 

4.4 

2.5 

16 

2.8 

5.6 

5.7 

10.6 

‘Figures  not  reported  in  1955. 

States:  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin, 

Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Iowa, 

North 

Dakota, 

South 

...  Insufficient  Sample.  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Montana,  Colorado,  Utah,  Nevada. 

Zone  4  —  Pacific  Coast 

Stores 

TOTAL  SPRING 

Stores 

BcR 

Reporting 

AUGUST 

SEPTEMBER 

Feb.  1-July  31 

Reporting 

OCTOBER 

NOVEMBER 

CLASSIFICATION 

1956 

1956 

1955 

1956 

1955 

1956 

1955 

1956 

1956 

1955 

1956 

1955 

* 

1.  Sport  &  Knit  Shirts 

16 

28.9 

★ 

27.4 

* 

24.1 

* 

16 

22.9 

* 

29.0 

★ 

1.8 

A.  Sport  Shirts 

see 

29.9 

see 

27.1 

46.9 

11 

19.0 

32.0 

22.0 

30.0 

.9 

B.  Knit  Shirts 

.  .  . 

... 

4.3 

5.4 

4.7 

11 

4.0 

5.0 

6.0 

3.9 

2.  Sweaters 

•  16 

3.7 

7.7 

5.6 

9.1 

1.9 

2.3 

16 

6.2 

12.0 

9.4 

16.0 

0.0 

3.  Slacks 

16 

35.4 

20.0 

34.0 

19.0 

33.2 

20.0 

16 

27.5 

18.0 

23.4 

12.0 

4.  Sport  &  Casual  Coats 

16 

23.0 

★ 

24.3 

★ 

27.3 

★ 

16 

22.0 

* 

22.0 

* 

y.l 

A.  Sport  Coats 

e  e  e 

10.2 

12.0 

e  e  e 

14.2 

.  e  e 

10.0 

11.5 

B.  Casual  (Leisure)  Coats 

see 

.7 

e  e  e 

1.1 

1.2 

3.2 

3.3 

5.  Outerwear 

9 

4.2 

★ 

6.2 

* 

4.6 

* 

16 

12.3 

★ 

12.3 

A.  Leather  Jackets 

e  e  e 

.2 

see 

1.2 

.3 

2.7 

.  .  . 

4.8 

1 

B.  Jackets 

see 

e  e  e 

1.2 

e  e  e 

3.5 

e  e  e 

2.5 

5.8 

5.4 

0 

6.  Swimwear,  Beachwear  &  Shorts 

16 

5.4 

* 

2.3 

* 

5.6 

* 

★ 

* 

a 

A.  Swimwear  &  Beachwear 

e  e  e 

•  e  . 

4.0 

.  .  . 

3.0 

.  .  e 

5.3 

1.0 

. . . 

•  1.0 

B.  Shorts  (Play  &  Walking) 

«  •  . 

.7 

. . . 

.8 

.8 

.1 

.1 

m 

7.  Other:  Robes,  Plastic  Rainwear,  etc. 

... 

.5 

.5 

.4 

16 

3.6 

3.0 

‘Figures  not  reported  in  1955. 

States:  California,  Oregon,  Washington. 

• . .  Insufficient  Sample. 
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Departmental  Sales  Analyses 

National  Sales  Percentages  (Medians)  by  CIcfssification 


Stores 

classification  Roporting  OCTOBER  NOVEMBER 


1.  Blouses  &  Shirts 

162 

13.5 

14.7 

2.  Sweaters 

163 

36.7 

37.3 

3.  Skirts 

163 

23.4 

21.4 

4.  Knit  Dresses 

162 

14.7 

15.3 

5.  Combined  Separates 

87 

.6 

.7 

6.  Jumpers 

104 

1.5 

1.0 

7.  Jackets 

159 

2.1 

1.6 

A.  Leather  &  Suede 

78 

1.2 

1.5 

B.  Blazer 

78 

1.4 

1.2 

C.  Outdoor  Active 

20 

4.5 

4.7 

8.  Swimwear 

•  •  • 

9.  Active  Playwear 

162 

4.8 

4.9 

10.  T-Shirts 

128 

.3 

.3 

11.  Miscellaneous 

66 

1.0 

1.0 

. . .  Insufficient  sample. 

Definitions  of  Classifications: 

5.  Not  individually  sold  but  combined  at  one  price. 

gloifat  &  hats,  and  ski  pants. 

9.  Includes  slacks,  pants,  shorts,  halters,  playsuits. 

11.  Includes  all  other  items  not  specified.  Raincoats  are 

culottes,  riding  apparel,  beachrobes,  bags,  shoes. 

specifically  excluded. 

Sales  Distribution 

in  Women's  and  Misses'  Snortsiuear 

THIS  is  the  second  monthly  analysis, 

women’s  sportswear  figures. 

r 

calculate  the  percentage  of  each  classi- 

I  by  the  Ready-to-Wear  Group  of  the 

The  classifications 

listed  are  those 

fication  to  the  total. 

NRDGA,  of  sales  by  classihcatons  in 

agreed  on  by  research  directors  of  sev- 

The  survey  will  be  published  every 

women's  sportswear.  It  includes  bud- 

eral  of  the  large  buying  organizations. 

two  months  for  two  years,  and  after 

get,  better  and  junior  sportswear.  It 

It  is  hoped  that  as 

the  survey  pro- 

the  first  year  the  figures  for  each 

does  not  include  casual  and  sport 

gresses  more  and  more  stores  will 

month  will  be  compared  with  the 

dresses,  nor  the  accessories  division’s 

adopt  this  uniform 

classification  list 

same  month  the  year  before. 

sales  of  blouses  and  sportswear. 

and  contribute  their  figures.  The 

Figures  for  December  1956  and  Jan- 

The  survey  has  been  undertaken  by 

more  stores,  the  more  typical  and  more 

uary  1957  will  be  published  in  the 

the  Group  because  of  the  growing  im- 

useful  the  figures. 

May  issue  of  Stores.  Requests  for  re- 

ptortance  of  sportswear  in  the  women’s 

In  order  to  compare  your  figures 

ports  and  reporting  forms  should  be 

apparel  field.  The  object  is  to  provide 

with  these,  compute 

the  total  dollar 

directed  to  the  Ready-to-Wear  Group, 

a  standardized  basis  of  comparison  of 

volume  of  the  classification  shown  and  NRDGA,  100  West  31st  Street,  N.  Y. 

Zone  7  —  Northeast  —  93  Stores  Reporting 

CLASSIFICATION 

stores 

Reporting 

OCTOBER 

NOVEMBER 

1.  Blouses  &  Shirts 

93 

13.5 

14.7 

2.  Sweaters 

93 

36.7 

37.3 

3.  Skirts 

93 

23.4 

21.4 

4.  Knit  Dresses 

71 

14.7  ‘ 

15.3 

5.  Combined  Separates 

74 

.6 

.7 

6.  Jumpers 

76 

1.5 

1.0 

7.  Jackets 

93 

2.1 

1.6 

A.  Leather  &  Suede 

67 

1.2 

1.5 

B.  Blazer 

69 

1.4 

1.2 

C.  Outdoor  Active 

11 

5.2 

4.7 

8.  Swimwear 

.  e  e 

9.  Active  Playwear 

93 

4.8 

4.9 

10.  T-Shirts 

70 

.3 

.3 

11.  Miscellaneous 

11 

3.0 

2.3' 

. . .  Insuflficiont  sample. 

States:  Maine,  Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvanic 
and  Canada. 
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Zone  2 

—  South  and  Southwest  — 

15  Stores  Reporting 

Stores 

CLASSIFICATION 

Reporting 

OCTOBER 

NOVEMBER 

1.  Blouses  &  Shirts 

15 

21.2 

24.0 

2.  Sweaters 

15 

31.8 

30.6 

3.  Skirts 

15 

24.5 

24.8 

4.  Knit  Dresses 

14 

3.9 

3.4 

5.  Combined  Separates 

6.  Jumpers 

7.  Jackets 

14 

4.4 

5.1 

A.  Leather  &  Suede 

B.  Blazer 

C.  Outdoor  Active 

.  .  . 

... 

8.  Swimwear 

9.  Active  Playwear 

15 

4.8 

2.7 

10.  T-Shirts 

12 

1.2 

1.3 

11.  Miscellaneous 

12 

4.0 

1.0 

. . .  Insufficient  Sample. 

States:  Woshington,  D.  C.,  Virginia,  W.  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Texas,  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Oklohoma,  N.  Mexico,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Arizona. 


Zone  3  —  West  and  Midwest  —  42  Stores  Reporting 


Stores 

CLASSIFICATION 

Reporting 

OCTOBER 

NOVEMBER 

1. 

Blouses  &  Shirts 

42 

8.0 

9.5 

2. 

Sweaters 

42 

38.0 

38.5 

3. 

Skirts 

42 

25.0 

20.8 

4. 

Knit  Dresses 

39 

7.0 

5.5 

5. 

Combined  Separates 

13 

.9 

1.2 

6. 

Jumpers 

28 

1.5 

.7 

7. 

Jackets 

40 

7.5 

7.8 

A.  Leather  &  Suede 

11 

3.2 

3.3 

B.  Blazer 

9 

5.3 

4.5 

C.  Outdoor  Active 

9 

4.7 

2.9 

8. 

Swimwear 

9. 

Active  Playwear 

41 

4.5 

5.7 

10. 

T-Shirts 

35 

1.6 

.9 

11. 

Miscellaneous 

35 

.6 

1.0 

Insufficient  sample. 

States:  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Iowa,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Kan- 

sat, 

MMiii'iiiiiiiiiri ' '  r  iimirifiiinfiffiiif ~i . i ' 

Montana,  Colorado,  Utah,  Nevada. 

Zone  4  — 

Pacific  Coast  — 

72  Stores  Reporting 

. 

Stores 

CLASSIFICATION 

Reporting 

OCTOBER 

NOVEMBER 

1. 

Blouses  &  Shirts 

12 

19.3 

16.7 

2. 

Sweaters 

13 

32.9 

35.4 

3. 

Skirts 

13 

23.7 

22.1 

4. 

Knit  Dresses 

12 

6.7 

7.2 

5. 

Combined  Separates 

6. 

Jumpers 

7. 

Jackets 

A.  Leather  &  Suede 

B.  Blazer 

C.  Outdoor  Active 

12 

3.6 

2.9 

8. 

Swimwear 

9. 

Active  Playwear 

13 

5.8 

4.5 

10. 

T-Shirts 

11 

1.3 

1.5 

11. 

Miscellaneous 

8 

6.5 

6.4 

. . .  Insufficient  Sample. 

States;  California,  Oregon,  Washington. 
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The  fifth  article  describing  the  Association's  services 


The  Smaller  Stores 
Dfuisioit  of  NRDGA 


By  Leonard  F.  Mongeon,  Manager, 
Smaller  Stores  Division,  NRDGA 


Stores  with  annual  volume  of  less  than  $2  million 
represent  75  per  cent  of  the  NRDGA  membership. 
Besides  the  facilities  of  all  the  Association  Groups  and 
Divisions,  they  have  the  additional  special  service  of 
the  Smaller  Stores  Division.  Leonard  F.  Mongeon, 
who  has  been  with  the  NRDGA  for  30  years,  has  been 
manager  of  the  Smaller  Stores  Division  since  1944. 
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Nearly  three-fourths  of  the  stores 
in  the  NRDGA  are  in  the  so- 
called  “smaller  store”  category,  and 
this  important  segment  of  the  mem¬ 
bership  is  represented  by  the  Smaller 
Stores  Division. 

A  true  "war  baby,”  the  Smaller 
Stores  Division  was  created  back  in 
1942.  The  intricacies  of  price  controls, 
rationing  and  other  wartime  measures 
established  new  problems  for  the  small 
independent  retailer  and  NRDGA’s 
board  of  directors  set  up  a  sp>ecial 
service  to  provide  him  with  the  infor¬ 
mation,  counsel  and  guidance  that  he 
needed  during  the  critical  war  years. 
Since  then,  governmental  controls 
have  lessened,  but  the  need  for  smaller 
store  representation  has  grown  ever 
larger. 

With  the  economic  complexities  of 
modern  day  retailing,  merchandising 
and  of>erating  the  smaller  store  is  no 
easy  task.  While  the  larger  store  hires 
trained,  capable  sp>ecialists  for  mana¬ 
gerial  duties,  in  many  instances  the 
smaller  merchant  must  assume  these 
duties  himself.  Not  only  must  he  be 
a  keen  merchandiser,  but  also  he  must 


handle  the  direct  responsibility  or 
immediate  supervision  of  every  other 
phase  of  the  business.  He  must  know 
the  strategy  of  sales  promotion  and  the 
economics  of  transportation.  He  must 
be  a  financial  analyst  and  a  wage  ad¬ 
ministrator;  a  parking  lot  engineer 
and  a  tax  expert. 

Consultation  and  Research.  Every 
year,  thousands  of  merchants  in  every 
state  of  the  Union,  Canada  and  several 
foreign  countries  write  or  visit  this 
office  for  help  with  their  stores’  prob¬ 
lems.  Our  job  is  to  coordinate,  inter¬ 
pret  and  disseminate  information  as 
an  aid  to  the  Main  Street  merchant. 
We  go  about  it  in  much  the  same  man¬ 
ner  as  the  other  Divisions  of  the 
Association— through  correspondence, 
member  visits  to  the  office,  publica¬ 
tions,  participation  in  conventions 
and  meetings,  surveys  and  written  re¬ 
ports. 

Dozens  of  letters  come  into  the 
office  every  week.  Recently  the  biggest 
volume  has  consisted  of  requests  for  a 
simplified  system  of  unit  control. 
There  also  has  been  a  clamor  for  ideas 


on  sales  promotion  events,  employee 
contests  and  incentive  systems,  and 
combative  methods  for  meeting  dis¬ 
count  house  compsetition. 

Usually,  we  supply  the  information 
from  our  files.  Frequently,  however, 
we  rely  on  the  judgment  and  opinions 
of  our  sp>ecialists  at  NRDGA.  Work¬ 
ing  with  the  staffs  of  the  Controllen’ 
Congress,  Store  Management  Group, 
Sales  Promotion,  Merchandising,  Cred¬ 
it  Management  and  other  divisions 
gives  us  the  opportunity  to  draw  upon 
a  vast  source  of  ideas  and  techniques. 
We  get  the  big  store  point  of  view  in 
theory  and  practice;  from  this  we  in¬ 
terpret  and  select  the  means  and  meth¬ 
ods  which  will  benefit  the  smaller 
store  merchant. 

Our  Own  Publications.  Thanks  to  the 
coop>erative  assistance  of  my  colleagues 
in  NRDGA^  the  Smaller  Stores  Divis¬ 
ion  has  produced  a  remarkably  com¬ 
prehensive  series  of  manuals.  Notable 
among  these  is  '  the  Financial  and 
Record-Keeping  Manual  for  Small¬ 
er  Store-s,  a  joint  venture  of  the  Small¬ 
er  Stores  Division  and  the  Controllers’ 
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STORES 


Congress.  This  200-page  manual  boils 
down,  into  easy-to-read  and  meaning¬ 
ful  form,  the  essential  record  keeping 
functions  that  are  vital  to  the  efficient 
operation  of  any  store,  no  matter  what 
size.  It  explains  the  mechanics  of 
bookkeeping;  provides  a  simple  analy¬ 
sis  of  asset,  liability,  income  and  ex¬ 
pense  accounts;  outlines  the  Retail  In¬ 
ventory  Method;  and  contains  chap¬ 
ters  devoted  to  financial  operations 
such  as  leasing  arrangements,  insur¬ 
ance,  and  merchandise  budgeting. 

To  date,  we  have  produced  a  total 
of  six  manuals.  The  Merchandise 
Control  Manual  deals  with  unit  and 
classification  control.  Compensating 
Salespeople  in  The  Smaller  Store 
is  the  result  of  a  survey  on  salary,  com¬ 
mission  and  bonus  plans  in  302  de¬ 
partment  and  spiecialty  stores.  The 
Sales  Training  Manual  is  an  instruc¬ 
tive  guide  to  help  salespeople  sell 
more.  The  Sales  Promotion  Manu¬ 
al  provides  suggestions  for  improving 
techniques  in  newspaper,  direct  mail, 
radio  and  telephone  advertising;  and 


A  SYMBOL  of  democracy  as  well  as 
the  democratic  process  is  the  gavel 
in  this  picture.  It  is  made  of  wood 
from  the  famous  Charter  Oak  in  which 
the  colonists  of  Connecticut  hid  their 
Constitution  of  1639  lest  it  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  British. 

Stuart  W.  Cleaveland,  president  of 
The  W.  W.  Mertz  Cotapany,  Torring- 
ton.  Conn.,  and  chairman  of  the  Small¬ 
er  Stores  Division,  presented  the  gavel 


includes  a  checklist  of  promotions  for 
every  month  of  the  year  (plus  anni¬ 
versary  celebrations). 

Merchandising  the  Smaller  Store 
is  our  current  best-seller.  Hundreds 
of  copies  are  now  in  the  hands  of  spe¬ 
cialty  and  dry  goods  merchants,  con¬ 
sultants,  accountants  and  college  li¬ 
brarians.  Much  of  the  material  was 
taken  from  our  own  files;  a  survey 
was  run  for  significant  merchandising 
data;  other  chapters  were  written  by 
merchants  such  as  Brooks  Shumaker  of 
Gainesville,  Florida  and  H.  W.  Prof¬ 
fitt  of  Athens,  Tennessee.  Also,  retail 
consultants  were  called  in  to  give 
sp>ecial  technical  advice.  Chapters  on 
vendors  and  markets,  credit.  Federal 
law,  unit  control,  markups  and  mark- 
downs,  buying  offices  and  associations, 
etc.,  provide  a  veritable  encyclopedia 
of  merchandising  information. 

Board  of  Advisors.  To  attempt  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  activity  of  the  Division  with¬ 
out  including  the  contributions  of  its 
{Continued  on  next  page) 


to  outgoing  NRDGA  president  Philip 
M.  Talbott,  at  the  dinner  meeting  of 
the  Division  during  the  annual  con¬ 
vention  in  January. 

“The  symbolism  of  the  gavel,”  said 
Cleaveland,  “prompted  me  to  a  senti¬ 
mental  gesture  toward  our  Associa¬ 
tion.  ...  It  was  created  especially  for 
you  by  Paul  Koda  of  Hartford,  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  Connecticut 
Historical  Society.” 


..  ■  1 1  . . I  . . 

Board  of  Advisors 
of  the 

Smaller  Stores 
Dluison 

chairman 

CLARK  E.  SIMON,  Cola's  Departmant  Store, 
Billings,  Mont. 

Vic#  ChairnMin 

CLARENCE  A.  BARTLETT,  A.  G.  Pollard  Co., 
Lowell,  Mass. 

CLYDE  F.  BRESEE,  Bresee's  Oneonta  Dept. 
Store,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 

SEYMOUR  K.  BUCKNER.  Buckner's,  Ja¬ 
maica,  N.  Y. 

JOSEPH  E.  CHASTAIN,  Lintz  Department 
Stores,  Inc.,  Dallas,  Texas 

WARNER  B.  DANIELS,  Daniels,  Inc.,  Coral 
Gables,  Fla. 

DICK  EDWARDS,  Bright  Stores,  Inc.,  Lans- 
ford.  Pa. 

JOE  FELLER,  Joe  Feller,  Ltd.,  Ottawa,  Can. 

WALTER  GATES,  Wilson's  Dept.  Store, 
Greenfield,  Mass. 

RALPH  P.  GRANT,  J.  Fred  Johnson  Co., 
Kingsport,  Tenn. 

ROY  B.  GREGG,  Gregg's,  lima,  Ohio 

SAMUEL  HALPREN,  Halpren's  Tots  'N 
Teens,  Overbrook  Hills,  Pa. 

TED  JACOBS,  Ted  Jacobs,  Inc.,  Lorain, 
Ohio 

TOM  KING,  S.  W.  Anderson  Co.,  Owens¬ 
boro,  Ky. 

LESTER  LIEB,  The  Bobs  Shop,  Inc.,  Mont¬ 
clair,  N.  J. 

ALEXANDER  LOFTHOUSE,  The  Island  Shop, 
Ltd.,  Nassau,  Bahamas 

WILLIAM  J.  METZLER,  Metzler's,  Union- 
town,  Po. 

EUDORA  H.  MILLSPAUGH,  Tempkins  Dry 
Goods  Company,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 

ALBERT  W.  NEWMAN,  Newman  Dry  Goods 
Co.,  Arkansas  City,  Kansas 

E.  H.  POULNOT,  JR.,  Kerrison's,  Charles¬ 
ton,  S.  C. 

A.  M.  REED,  Howard  &  Barber  Co.,  Derby, 
Conn. 

BROOKS  SHUMAKER,  Wilson's  Dept.  Store, 
Gainesville,  Fla. 

B.  T.  THOMPSON,  Brach-Thompson,  Inc., 
Hastings,  Neb. 

ARTHUR  WRUBEL,  WrubePs,  Inc.,  Middle- 
town,  Conn. 

ERNEST  WYCKOFF,  A.  B.  Wyckoff,  Strouds¬ 
burg,  Po. 

Advisory  Council  of  Past  Chairmen 

STUART  W.  CLEAVELAND,  W.  W.  Mertz 
Company,  Torrington,  Conn. 

FREDERIC  W.  DEISROTH,  P.  Deisroth's  Sons, 
Hazleton,  Pa. 

GAtL  G.  GRANT,  Gail  G.  Grant  Co.,  Poines- 
ville,  Ohio 

mmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmm 
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members  would  be  a  great  injustice. 
It  is  from  the  merchants  themselves 
that  we  derive  stimulus  and  inspira¬ 
tion,  the  know-how  and  proficiency 
which  our  job  demands. 

Our  board  of  advisors  is  composed 
of  28  merchants  selected  from  within 
the  Association  and  elected  to  serve 
for  a  three-year  term  of  office.  Recent 
elections  made  Clarke  E.  Simon,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Cole’s  Department  Store,  Bill¬ 
ings,  Montana,  the  new  chairman  of 
the  board  and  Clarence  A.  Bartlett, 
executive  vice  president  of  A.  G.  Pol¬ 


lard  Co.,  Lowell,  Massachusetts,  the 
vice  chairman. 

The  board  members  give  freely  of 
their  time,  energy  and  travol  money  in 
order  to  meet  several  times  each  year 
for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  work 
program  from  which  the  Division’s 
activities  flow.  These  past  chairmen  of 
the  board  deserve  special  recognition: 
Ernest  Wyckoff,  William  Schear,  Mar¬ 
vin  Greek,  Dick  Edwards,  Ronald  P. 
Bach,  Alfred  Moffatt,  Clare  Sperry, 
Abe  Kirshenbaum,  Fred  Deisroth,Gail 
G.  Grant  and  Stuart  Cleaveland. 


Year  After  Year 
WILL  &  BAUMER  CAHDLES 
yield  big  profits  for 

LEADING  MERCHANDISERS! 


Attractive  display  of  Will  &  Bcumor  Candles  (above)  is  typical  of  highly 
successful  candle  merchandising  acrou  the  country. 


Here  are  typical  comments 
from  department  stores  all  over 
the  country. 

“Since  we  have  carried  a 
complete  line  of  Will  &  Baiuner 
Candles,  we  have  tripled  our 
volume  of  candle  sales  in  only 
one-and-a-half  times  the  floor 
space.’’ 

“The  comprehensive  display 
of  Will  &  Baumer  Candles  has 
taught  customers  that  they  can 
get  any  type  of  candle  what¬ 
soever  in  our  store.  They  make 
a  beeline  for  your  display.’’ 


Seme  of  the  best 
sellers  In  the 
WILL  A  iAUMn 
Merchandiser 


“The  increase  in  candle  sales 
from  the  complete  display  is 
gratifying.  But  we  are  happier 
still  about  the  stimulating  in¬ 
fluence  on  overall  sales  of 
party,  gift  and  stationery  items 
in  the  same  department.” 

Cash  in  on  the  selling  im¬ 
pact  of  the  complete  Will  & 
-Baumer  line  of  candles  fea¬ 
tured  in  the  new  Merchandiser. 

CMrtoct  YMr  Noorast 
WILL  &  BAUMER  SALES  OFFICE 
TODAYl 


WILL  &  BAUMER 
CANDLE  CO.,  Inc. 


Syracuse  1 ,  N.  Y. 
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It  is  the  gathering  together  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  such  retailers  that  mako 
our  conventions  and  midyear  meetinp 
successful.  At  one  of  our  recent  ses 
sions  during  the  January  convention, 
over  400  merchants  packed  the  audi- 
torium  to  hear  their  fellow  retailen 
speak  on  the  financing  of  revolvii^ 
credit,  meeting  discount  house  compe¬ 
tition,  merchandising  infants’  and 
children’s  wear  and  other  such  impw- 
tant  topics.  Because  every  member  o( 
the  NRDGA  cannot  come  to  New 
York  for  the  annual  convention,  we  re¬ 
print  the  talks  given  at  the  meetingi 
of  our  Division  in  the  Smaller  Stores 
Exchange. 

Publishing  Profitable  Ideas.  The 

Smaller  Stores  Exchange  came  into 
being  in  1954  as  a  successor  to  the 
Know-How  Exchange.  Together,  these 
two  publications  have  run  up  a  total 
of  1 1 1  consecutive  issues.  Filled  with 
factual  information,  the  Smaller  Stores 
Exchange  is  sent  out  free  of  charge  to 
all  stores,  in  the  United  States  and 
abroad,  whose  annual  volume  is  less 
than  two  million  dollars. 

The  motto  over  the  masthead  reads, 
“profitable  ideas  for  the  Main  Street 
merchant.’’  Each  issue  is  compiled  with 
that  object  in  mind.  Usually  the  con¬ 
tent  of  the  publication  comes  from 
the  merchants  themselves— the  most 
authoritative  source  for  original  ideas. 
In  fact,  our  “Ideas  That  Paid  Off’’  col¬ 
umn  is  derived  solely  from  this  par¬ 
ticular  source. 

Occasionally,  we  devote  an  entire 
issue  of  the  Exchange  to  one  topic. 
The  results  of  our  survey  on  altera¬ 
tion  charges  in  200  smaller  stores  ap¬ 
peared  in  November,  1956.  Another 
recent  issue  was  devoted  to  publicity 
in  the  smaller  store,  and  told  of  the 
lack  of  merchandise  credits  in  small 
town  newspapers  as  compared  with 
publicity  received  in  metropolitan 
areas,  with  suggestions  for  remedying 
the  situation.  ,  .. 

Like  the  other  departments  of  the 
AsscKiation,  the  Smaller  Stores  Divis¬ 
ion  maintains  a  huge  file  of  clippings, 
articles  and  other  printed  matter  for 
the  benefit  of  its  members.  In  this 
function,  as  well  as  the  others,  I  am 
assisted  by  David  >Lecker,  Betty  Hally 
and  Carole  Yelin,  who  comprise  the 
staff  of  the  Smaller  Stores  Division. 
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NRDGA  Convention 

^ 

Houf  Are  the  Neuf 

Credit  Plans  Working? 


The  multiplicity  of  credit  plans 
offered  to  the  customer  in  the  typi¬ 
cal  department  store  gave  rise  to  two 
major  questions  that  ran  through  both 
meetings  of  the  Credit  Management 
Division  at  the  NRDGA  Convention 
in  January. '  Does  the  customer  want 
this  form  of  credit?  And  is  it  profit¬ 
able  for  the  store? 

Both  at  the  early  bird  session  on 
smaller  store  problems  and  at  the  ma¬ 
jor  meeting  on  problems  common  to 
stores  of  all  sizes,  these  questions  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  very  much  on  everyone’s 
mind.  There  seemed  little  doubt  about 
the  customer’s  ability  and  willingness 
to  pay,  or  about  the  value  of  credit  in 
stimulating  sales.  Attention  was  con¬ 
centrated  on  trying  to  decide  what  the 
customer  wants,  and  what  it  costs  the 
store  to  give  it  to  her. 

At  The  J.  L.  Hudson  Company,  De¬ 
troit,  a  new  development  is  the  charge 
account  with  optional  terms.  R.  M. 
Grinager,  the  store’s  credit  manager 
and  second  vice  chairman  of  the 
NRDGA  Credit  Management  Divis¬ 
ion,  who  presided  at  the  main  session, 
reported  on  why  and  how  his  store 
had  adopted  the  new  idea,  and  on  its 
reception  by  custorhers. 

Optional  Terms.  The  Hudson  plan  is 
aimed  at  the  charge  account  customer 
-"still  the  most  important  single 
bloc  of  the  big  store's  customers,” 
Grinager  emphasized.  If  at  any  time 
the  customer  cannot  conveniently  pay 
the  entire  amount  due,  she  has  the 
option  of  taking  two,  three,  or  four 
months,  making  partial  payment  each 
month,  and  adding  a  carrying  charge 
of  one  per  cent  of  the  unpaid  balance 
each  month.  The  customer  manages 
her  own  account,  does  not  have  what 
some  people  consider  the  stigma  of 
instalment  buying  if  she  needs  extra 
time— and  does  not  take  extra  time 


without  paying  a  service  charge. 

The  general  attitude  of  Hudson’s 
present  charge  customers  to  the  new 
plan  has  been  one  of  approval.  New 
charge  accounts  will  be  op>ened  only 
on  this  basis.  Revolving  credit,  called 
Budget  Charge  at  Hudson’s,  will  be 
played  down;  it  will  become  the  p>oor 
man’s  charge  account.  “We  will  pro¬ 
mote  our  revolving  credit  to  the  cus¬ 
tomer  who,  generally  speaking,  wishes 
to  pay  $10  a  month  and  is  willing  on 
that  basis  to  hold  usual  purchases  to 
a  $75  limit,”  explained  Mr.  Grinager. 

In  discussing  the  wise  promotion  of 
new  credit  plans,  George  Griffeth, 
credit  manager  of  Rich’s,  Inc.,  Atlan¬ 
ta,  urged  stores  to  consider  the  impact 
of  their  credit  plans  on  the  public 
from  the  standf)oint  of  soundness.  “If 
we  tell  our  story  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  give  the  impression  that  we  are  pro¬ 
moting  loose  credit  on  a  razzle  dazzle 
basis,”  he  warned,  “we  will  reap  a 
harvest  of  criticism.  .  .  .  We  should 
seek,  as  one  of  our  most  important 
goals,  the  securing  of  a  good  press.  .  .  . 
Credit  in  our  stores  is  responsible 
credit  and  our  customers  depend  on  it 
as  such.” 

While  urging  flexibility  and  sim¬ 
plicity,  along  with  education  of  the 
customer  to  the  use  of  credit,  Mr. 
Griffeth  stressed  the  importance  of  set¬ 
ting  promotional  appeals  on  a  firm 
and  sound  basis.  “We  should  not 
panic  when  some  small  competitor  in¬ 
dulges  himself  in  a  hypodermic  type 
of  credit  promotion.  These  things 
come  and  go— and  so  do  unsound  op>er- 
ators.” 

Mr.  Griffeth  pointed  out  that  there 
is  a  large  p>otential  in  the  customers 
the  store  now  reaches,  if  it  can  but 
educate  them  to  its  credit  plans.  “Any¬ 
one,”  he  said,  “can  find  out  how  much 
education  is  needed  by  asking  a  few 
questions  of  his  own  store’s  employees, 


even  managerial  people.  Even  they 
have  wide  gaps  in  their,  knowledge  of 
our  credit  plans.”  How  much  wdder 
the  gap  in  the  customer’s  knowledgel 

Rich’s  credit  department  holds  many 
meetings  with  the  selling  departments, 
not  only  educating  these  people  on  the 
store’s  credit  facilities,  but  also  learn¬ 
ing  from  them  what  is  needed  to  help 
meet  their  problems.  To  educate  cus¬ 
tomers,  newspaper  ads,  direct  mail, 
and  employee  contests  are  important. 

Mr.  Griffeth  warned,  however, 
against  falling  into  the  trap  of  meas¬ 
uring  credit  sales  promotion  only  in 
terms  of  the  number  of  accounts 
opened.  It  is  p>ossible  to  open  many 
accounts  which  will  bring  in  little  or 
no  business.  A  sounder  procedure,  he 
said,  is  to  “resort  to  every  possible 
method  of  placing  on  our  books  the 
names  of  people  who  will  buy  from 
our  stores,  and  who  will  use  their  ac¬ 
counts  at  least  enough  to  warrant  their 
solicitation. . . .  There  is  a  large  poten¬ 
tial  in  the  customers  we  now  reach  if 
only  we  beam  the  right  messages  to 
the  right  f>eople  strongly  enough  and 
often  enough,  and  if  we  constantly 
simplify,  refine,  and  make  more  com¬ 
plete  our  credit  services.” 

Chart  and  Flexible  Limit  Plans.  A 

good  deal  of  time  was  devoted  at  the 
credit  meetings  to  chart  and  flexible 
limit  plans.  At  the  session  for  smaller 
stores,  Mrs.  Bessie  Tearno,  who  pre¬ 
sided,  outlined  her  store’s  experience 
with  a  chart  plan.  Mrs.  Teamo  is 
credit  manager  of  the  Wallace  Co., 
Schenectady,  and  chairman  of  the 
Smaller  Stores  Committee  of  the 
NRDGA  Credit  Management  Divis¬ 
ion.  Her  panel  at  the  early  bird  session 
included:  Robert  C.  Conlogue,  credit 
manager,  Cox’s,  Inc.,  McKeesp>ort,  Pa.; 
Edward  Gallagher,  credit  manager, 
Lit’s,  Trenton;  Mrs.  Georgia  W.  Mar¬ 
vin,  manager,  credit  sales  department, 
John  G.  Myers  Co.,  Inc.,  Albany,  New 
York. 

Wallace’s  plan  provides  for  credit 
up  to  $150,  with  the  customer  making 
a  monthly  payment  of  $5  if  she  owes 
$30  or  less,  and  graduating  her  pay¬ 
ments  up  to  $25  a  month  if  she  owes 
between  $136  and  $150.  Mrs.- Tearno 
has  found  the  operation  a  success  and 
finds  customers  pretty  good  judges  of 
what  they  can  afford.  She  emphasized. 
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however,  that  she  sjX)ke  for  her  own 
community;  each  credit  manager  has 
to  understand  his  own  local  situation. 

Participants  in  the  open  discussion 
at  the  smaller  store  meeting  spoke  en¬ 
thusiastically  of  revolving  credit  and 
chart  plans.  They  like  them  as  open¬ 
ers  for  new  accounts;  they  like  them 
as  limit  setters  for  customers  who  want 
to  keep  within  their  means;  they  like 
them  as  a  replacement  for  three-pay 
plans  or  delinquent  charge  accounts 
that  tie  up  money  without  paying 
carrying  charges. 

Main  Trends.  At  the  main  session, 
A.  S.  Roberts,  assistant  treasurer  of 
Kresge-Newark,  in  Newark,  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  summed  up  the  trend  in  1955  and 
1956  toward  chart  plans,  longer  terms, 
and  higher  service  charges.  “Sales  cer¬ 
tainly  have  been  increased  by  aggres¬ 
sive  promotion  of  the  revolving  credit 
service,  by  lengthening  terms,  and  in¬ 
creasing  limits,”  he  admitted.  “This 
has  been  done,  however,  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  ever  increasing  receivables, 
reduced  collection  ratios,  and  a  rapid¬ 
ly  climbing  cost  of  doing  business.”  In 
recent  months,  he  said,  a  movement 
back  to  shorter  terms  has  been  ob¬ 
served. 

Chart  and  flexible  plans,  said-  Mr. 
Roberts,  have  tended  to  lengthen 
terms  and  increase  or  eliminate  cus¬ 
tomer  credit  limits.  They  raise  a  prob¬ 
lem  in  encouraging  the  customer  to 
reduce  payments  as  the  balance  de¬ 
clines,  prolonging  the  collection  peri¬ 
od.  They  also  openly  invite  purchas¬ 
ing  up  to  the  top  figure  of  the  chart. 
Against  this  problem  is  the  fact  that 
some  credit  managers  have  reported 
increased  sales  of  as  much  as  20  to  25 
per  cent  per  account,  without  trouble¬ 
some  overbuying,  on  chart  plants. 

Extended  Terms.  At  Kresge-Newark, 
the  preference  is  for  extended  term 
plans.  The  customer  pays  a  stated 
amount  each  month,  but  takes  possibly 
10  months  instead  of  six  to  pay,  thus 
increasing  her  limit  by  the  total  of 
four  extra  payments.  Customer  ac¬ 
ceptance  has  been  “immediate  and 
widespread,”  with  substantial  increases 
in  charge  sales. 

His  store,  Mr.  Roberts  explained, 
mainuins  a  |5  minimum  monthly 
payment,  but  "time  and  again  we  have 


found  that  the  customer  who  opens  an 
account  on  a  $5  minimum  later  on  be¬ 
comes  a  J20  or  $25  a  month  customer.” 
The  new  instalment  charge  customer 
is  asked  to  indicate  what  his  require¬ 
ments  will  be— a  psychological  factor 
in  the  store’s  favor  if  the  account  ever 
gets  out  of  hand. 

Mr.  Roberts  expressed  concern,  how¬ 
ever,  for  the  dwindling  amount  of  cash 
business  stores  are  doing  and  the 
strain  that  credit  transactions  repre¬ 
sents  on  the  financial  structure  of  the 
retail  business.  As  courses  of  action  to 
be  considered  by  the  trade,  he  sug¬ 
gested  a  gradual  slide  back  to  shorter 
revolving  credit  terms;  higher  service 
charges;  and  greater  selectivity  of  risks 
to  improve  the  quality  of  receivables. 

Continuous  Budget.  Summarizing  var¬ 
ious  trends  in  credit  operations,  Frank 
M.  Layton,  credit  manager  and  assist¬ 
ant  controller  of  Strawbridge  &  Cloth¬ 
ier,  Philadelphia,  explained  his  store’s 
continuous  budget  account.  This  is  a 
deferred  payment  account  with  a  con¬ 
tinuous  lease  that  becomes  a  perma¬ 
nent  part  of  the  application.  When 
tlie  account  is  set  up,  a  limit  is  estab¬ 
lished  high  enough  to  take  care  of 
future  authorizations.  Thus  it  is  no 
longer  necessary  for  the  customer  to 
call  at  the  Credit  Department  every 
time  a  purchase  is  made— a  conveni¬ 
ence  to  the  customer  and  a  simplifica¬ 
tion  of  credit  op>erations  that  has  re¬ 
duced  personnel. 

Such  accounts,  extending  payments 
over  a  period  of  24  months,  are  not 
intended  for  soft  goods,  or  for  small 
items.  Yet  there  is  considerable  pres¬ 
sure  from  the  selling  floor  to  have 
the  accounts  used  for  these  purposes. 
Strawbridge’s  gets  around  the  problem 
by  having  credit  interviewers  explain 
the  plan  carefully  to  the  customer,  and 
by  having  the  Training  Department 
constantly  point  out  to  salespeople  the 
imjx)rtance  of  proper  explanations. 

Experience  with  these  accounts 
shows  increased  sales  and  no  greater 
risks  and  losses  than  before,  Layton 
reported.  Nevertheless,  with  so  many 
kinds  of  accounts  available  to  the  cus¬ 
tomer,  he  looks  forward  to  the  day 
when  it  will  be  practical  for  both  cus¬ 
tomer  and  store  to  have  one  type  of 
account,  good  for  all  types  of  buying. 
Or,  at  least,  to  the  possibility  of  two 


kinds  of  accounts,  one  for  soft  go(x^ 
and  one  for  merchandise  warrant^ 
24-month  terms. 
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Financing  Receivables.  Whatever  tht 
plans  used  for  stimulating  credit  sales, 
credit  is  being  used  so  widely  in  de 
partment  stores  that  receivables,  these 
days,  represent  a  greater  share  of  the 
total  assets  than  inventory  itself,  it  wjs 
pointed  out  by  Kenneth  Mages,  part¬ 
ner  in  Touche,  Niven,  Bailey  &  Sman, 
New  York.  If  only  10  per  cent  of  i 
store’s  sales  are  made  on  six-months 
terms,  he  said,  it  will  soon  find  its 
receivables  equal  to  half  its  year’s  salei 

Appraising  the  various  methods  oi 
securing  new  money  for  financing 
volving  credit  receivables,  Mr.  Mages 
pointed  out  that  banks  prefer  short¬ 
term  loans,  but  stores  need  long-term 
commitments  for  this  purpose;  that 
insurance  companies  are  more  inter¬ 
ested  in  real  property  thaii  in  receiv¬ 
ables;  that  the  sale  of  debentures  can 
mean  ultimate  loss  of  voting  power; 
that  sale  of  preferred  stock  can  be  a 
permanent  lien  on  profit. 

Sales  of  receivables  to  banks  was  the 
solution  he  suggested  for  the  typical 
store.  The  store  may  find  itself  paying 
the  bank  four  to  four  and  one-quarter  { 
per  cent  for  money,  with  possibly  a 
quarter  of  a  per  cent  on  standby  credit 
—funds  earmarked  for  the  store’s  use, 
but  not  called  upon. 

Mr.  Mages  recommended  sales  to 
banks  on  a  non-recourse  basis,  so  that 
the  liability  for  possibly  reimbursing 
the  bank  would  not  have  to  be  shown 
on  the  store’s  balance  sheet.  Banks,  he 
explained,  hold  back  10  to  15  f>er  cent 
of  the  amount  of  the  receivables.  They 
send  no  notification  to  the  customer, 
but  require  a  contract  between  store 
and  customer,  a  stamp  on  the  ledger 
card,  a  signature  on  the  sales  check 
and,  usually,  an  extra  film  of  the  cus¬ 
tomer’s  record  or  a  list  of  the  accounts 
each  month.  Defaulted  or  slow  ac¬ 
counts  may  be  bought  back  by  the 
store. 

Costs  and  Charges.  As  for  carrying 
chaises  collected  from  customers,  Mr. 
Mages  showed  that  at  one  per  cent  a 
month  on  the  unpaid  balance  they  do 
not  completely  ,  cover  interest,  bad 
debts,  credit  department  and  cashier 
costs.  At  one  and  one-half  per  cent, 
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LIBERTY  MUTUAL 


The  Company  that  stands  hy  you 


the  store  probably  breaks  even  on 
costs.  Of  course,  the  gross  margin  on 
additional  business  secured  through 
aedit  comes  into  the  picture,  too,  but 
Mr.  Mages  warned  against  counting 
on  it  unless  it  is  all  plus  business  and 
on  a  f>ermanent  basis. 

Discussion  brought  out  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  knowing  one’s  credit  costs. 
A.  L.  Trotta,  manager  of  the  Credit 
Management  Division,  announced 
that  a  study  of  this  subject  had  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  1951  Credit  Year  Book, 
and  that  a  new  study  was  now  in 
preparation. 

A  check  among  the  audience  showed 
that  a  substantial  number  of  stores  are 
now  charging  one  and  one-half  per 
cent,  although  one  per  cent  was  more 
prevalent.  Asked  about  customer  re¬ 
action  to  an  increase  in  carrying 
charges  from  one  to  one  and  one-half 
per  cent,  a  store  represented  in  the 
audience  reported  a  total  of  12  to  15 
complaints  from  among  7,000  ac¬ 
counts. 

Another  audience  check  showed  that 
many  of  the  stores  make  a  late  charge 
on  30-day  accounts,  usually  at  one  per 
cent  a  month,  and  usually  beginning 
when  the  account  is  90  days  delin¬ 
quent. 
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The  man  who  couldn’t 
be  nailed  together 

ANOTHER  EXAMPLE  OF  LIBERTY’S 
MEDICAL  CARE  FOR  INJURED  WORKERS 


A  Small  Store  System.  The  smaller 
store,  attracted  as  it  may  be  by  the 
several  advantages  of  revolving  credit, 
usually  cannot  find  the  working  capi¬ 
tal  required  for  financing  it.  One  way 
out  is  to  sell  the  receivable  to  a  bank 
and  this  is  the  method  recommended, 
from  experience,  by  Brooks  Shumak¬ 
er,  president  and  general  manager  of 
Wilson’s  Department  Stores,  Gaines¬ 
ville,  Florida. 

Mr.  Shumaker  told  a  session  of  the 
Smaller  Stores  Division  how  he  nego¬ 
tiated  the  outright  sale  of  the  revolv¬ 
ing  credit  accounts  to  the  local  bank. 
Such  a  sale  is  made  possible  by  having 
the  customer  sign,  at  the  time  of  appli¬ 
cation,  an  agreement  to  pay.  The 
agreement  is  a  saleable  contract,  and 
a  legal  purchase  for  the  bank. 

"The  advantage  of  the  outright  sale 
of  the  accounts,  as  compared  with  col¬ 
lateral  loans,  is  obvious,’’  said  Mr. 
Shumaker.  “Accounts  receivable  are 
replaced  on  the  balance  sheet  by  cash, 
and  the  ratio  of  assets  to  liabilities  is 
not  affected.’’ 

The  Wilson  contract  with  the  First 


This  employee  of  a  Liberty  policyholder  fractured  his  hip  while  at  work 
and  a  siu*gical  nail  {like  the  one  in  the  picture)  was  inserted  to  hold  the 
broken  bones  in  place.  Some  weeks  later  the  attending  physicians  consulted 
with  Liberty  Mutual’s  Medical  Advisor,  an  orthopedic  specialist,  to  review 
the  X-rays.  His  experienced  eye  saw  that  this  man  had  a  chemical  reaction 
to  the  nail.  The  bone  was  crumbling,  the  nail  was  pulling  loose.  New  smrgery 
was  done  immediately.  It  was  a  success.  Except  for  the  consultation  of  the 
Liberty  Medical  Advisor,  the  patient  might  have  had  much  longer  total 
^  disability  and  the  claim  might 
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ANY  SIZE  COMPANY  CAN  BENEFIT 

through  Liberty’s  4-phase  mescal  and 
health  program:  In-Plant  Medical  Serv¬ 
ice;  Industrial  Hygiene;  Medical  Advisory 
Service;  Rehabilitation.  Control  of  losses 
helps  you  achieve  low  net  insurance  cost. 


INSURANCE  FOR:  ' 

WORKMEN'S  COMPENSATION,  AUTOMOBILES, 
LIABILITY,  FIRE,  GROUP  ACCIDENT  AND 
HEALTH,  MARINE,  CRIME 
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National  Bank  of  Gainesville  was 
signed  a  little  over  a  year  ago,  the 
bank  agreeing  to  purchase  from  Wil¬ 
son’s  up  to  $50,000  of  Continuing 
Budget  Accounts  over  the  succeeding 
12  months.  The  store  pays  the  bank 
4i/2  per  cent  interest  a  year  and  re¬ 
purchases  all  accounts  which  become 
four  months  delinquent. 

Once  the  financing  was  arranged, 
Wilson’s  let  loose  a  bold  promotion 
campaign.  Every  ad  and  radio  spot 
carries  references  to  C.  B.  A.  credit 
permanent  window  and  interior  dis¬ 
plays  promote  it;  salespeople  wear 
C.  B.  A.  badges  and  get  a  bonus  for 
every  account  they  open. 

Volume  Gained:  14%.  In  12  months, 
the  store  opened  1,717  C.  B.  A.  ac¬ 
counts.  About  a  third  of  these  were 
voluntary  transfers  from  30-day  ac¬ 
counts.  “This  had  the  triple  effect  of 
reducing  our  Accounts  Receivable 
balance  by  30  per  cent,  increasing  our 
collection  ratio  on  30-day  accounts 
from  50  per  cent  to  66  per  cent,  and 
placing  a  one  per  cent  service  charge 
on  500  or  600  slow  pay  accounts,’’  Mr. 
Shumaker  commented. 

C.  B.  A.  accounts  are  now  producing 
40  per  cent  of  the  store’s  credit  busi¬ 
ness  and ‘20  per  cent  of  its  total  vol¬ 
ume.  The  C.  B.  A.  service  charges  to 
customers  amounted  to  $5,400  in  the 
year  and  bank  interest  came  to  $1,800. 

He  analyzed  the  effect  on  total  busi¬ 
ness  this  way:  Cash  sales  increased 
four  p)er  cent,  a  figure  in  line  with 
the  Federal  Reserve  District  average, 
which  indicated  that  there  had  been  " 
no  unfavorable  effect  on  cash  sales. 

Total  credit  sales  increased  28  per 
cent.  Total  store  volume  was  up  14 
per  cent,  while  the  average  for  the 
Federal  Reserve  District  was  five  per 
cent.  The  increased  volume  has  pro¬ 
duced  a  lower  expense  rate  and  an 
improved  gross  profit  rate. 

That  was  the  story  of  a  million- 
’dollar  store’s  one  year  experience  with 
revolving  credit.  “This  is  far  too  short 
a  time  to  arrive  at  firm  conclusions,’’ 
said  Mr.  Shumaker.  “Some  day,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  event  of  a  recession, 
we  may  not  feel  so  happy  about  C.B.A. 
So  far  it  still  looks  like  a  good  gamble 
for  the  department  store  to  make  a 
play  for  a  larger  share  of  the  consumer 
dollar  via  a  revolving  credit  plan.” 


NRDGA  Convention 

Electronics  in  Retailing: 
Status  and  Potential 


IN  recent  years,  electronic  data  pro¬ 
cessing  has  been  widely  discussed 
throughout  the  retailing  industry. 
The  discussion  has  often  been  compli¬ 
cated  by  misunderstandings.  At  the 
NRDGA  convention  session  sponsored 
by  the  Retail  Research  Institute, 
DeFord  C.  Mills,  partner,  and  Albert 
Kushner,  principal,  of  Cresap,  McCor¬ 
mick  and  Paget,  presented  an  objec¬ 
tive  view  of  the  subject.  They  dis¬ 
cussed  (1)  some  of  the  problems  al¬ 
ready  encountered  with  electronic  data 
processing  in  use  and  (2)  its  potential 
values  to  retailing.  Here  is  a  summary 
of  their  presentation: 

Electronic  Computers.  The  term  “elec¬ 
tronics”  is  so  frequently  misused  that 
the  discussion  should  begin  w'ith  a 
definition  of  the  subject.  Any  equip¬ 
ment  which  utilizes  vacuum  tubes  is 
called  “electronic”  equipment;  that  is, 
a  machine  which  uses  the  flow  of 
electrons  to  assist  in  its  activation.  An 
electronic  computer  is  a  data  process¬ 
ing  machine,  utilizing  vacuum  tubes 
or  their  equivalent,  which  will: 

1.  Accept  information  in  the  form 
of  punched  holes,  magnetic  spots  or 
dial  settings. 

2.  Rearrange  the  information, 

3.  Perform  calculations  upon  it, 

4.  Store  it,  and 

5.  Yield  finished  reports. 

The  machine  will  do  all  of  these 
things  without  human  intervention. 
Individual  steps  are  performed  at 
sfjeeds  of  thousands  to  hundreds  of 
thousands  per  second. 

The  basic  computer  system  consists 
of  three  major  parts.  There  is  an  in¬ 
put  device  through  which  the  data 
enter  the  system;  the  processor,  which 
combines  the  dual  functions  of  rear¬ 
ranging  the  data  and  performing  com¬ 
putations  upK>n  them;  and  finally,  the 
output  device,  which  provides  the  per¬ 


manent  record.  These  basic  compon¬ 
ents  vary  in  type,  size  and  speed  to 
such  an  extent  that  computers  are 
available  at  costs  ranging  from  $20,000 
to  over  $1,000,000. 

Problems  in  Computer  Use.  Any  at¬ 
tempt  to  convert  from  manual  to 
mechanized  data  processing  brings  nu¬ 
merous  problems  with  it  that  must  be 
solved,  worked  around  or  lived  with. 
An  electronic  data  processing  system 
introduces  a  great  many  problems  of 
this  kind,  some  of  which  would  arise 
in  any  business,  but  others  of  which 
are  peculiar  to  retailing  alone. 

Systems  Changes.  Efficient  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  computers  almost  always  de¬ 
mands  a  substantially  different  system 
from  that  which  is  best  suited  to  a 
manual  or  less-mechanized  op)eration. 
The  need  for  a  different  system  is 
caused  by  the  ability  of  computers  to 
process  data  from  start  to  finish,  and 
to  make  logical  decisions  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  manual  interference. 

Discipline  of  Procedures.  A  tight 
processing  schedule  must  be  designed 
and  adhered  to  if  the  computer  is  to 
be  used  to  capacity.  This  strictness  of 
scheduling  is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
it  is  improbable  that  a  present  day 
large-scale  computer,  used  to  full  ca¬ 
pacity,  could  meet  all  of  the  needs  of 
the  largest  department  stores  which 
might  eventually  develop. 

Numerical  Coding.  In  order  to 
handle  records  of  stock  items  for  in¬ 
ventory  or  customer  accounts,  it  is 
necessary  to  identify  each  item  by  a 
different  code  number.  Alphabetic 
codes  or  word  descriptions  are  too 
long  for  computer  use. 

Cost.  Equipment  cost,  either 
through  purchase  or  rental,  is  the  ob¬ 
vious  cost  element  ip  a  data  processing 
system.  Other  important  additional 
costs,  however,  are  incurred  for  a  sys- 
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tern  study,  programming  and  coding, 
as  well  as  the  installation  of  the  equip¬ 
ment  itself. 

Inaccessibility  of  Data.  With  a 
computer,  the  ability  to  make  random 
reference  to  records  is  greatly  restrict¬ 
ed.  The  records  are  stored  as  magnetic 
spots,  either  inside  the  machine  or  out. 
on  thousands  of  feet  of  magnetic  or 
punched  tape,  or  on  punched  cards. 
Inaccessibility  of  records  in  the  com¬ 
puter  system  usually  makes  it  manda¬ 
tory  for  the  unit  control  basic  records 
to  be  manually  maintained,  so  that 
all  desired  data  are  immediately  avail¬ 
able,  unless  an  exception  method  of 
ordering  is  used. 

Auditing.  The  problem  of  auditing 
an  electronic  data  processing  system 
has  been  given  serious  attention.  Since 
all  data  processing  is  internal  and  old 
records  are  erased  to  make  room  for 
the  new  data,  the  “audit-trail”  is 
eliminated. 

Delays  and  Errors.  To  add  to  these 
problems,  which  may  be  considered 
inherent  in  the  equipment  currently 
available,  both  manufacturers  and 
users  have  created  additional  problems. 

Premature  Announcements.  An¬ 
nouncements  of  new  equipment  are 
sometimes  made  months  or  even  years 
before  it  is  available.  Sometimes, 
equipment  is  announced,  a  demon¬ 
stration  model  might  be  handcrafted, 
and  then  the  equipment  discontinued. 

Delayed  Delivery.  Unfortunately, 
some  computer  manufacturers  have 
experienced  difficulty  in  producing 
equipment  to  meet  promised  delivery 
schedules. 

Inadequate  Research.  To  reach  a 
sound  conclusion  as  to  whether  to  use 
a  computer,  a  precise  analysis  must  be 
made  of  the  data  desired,  its  form  and 
timing,  and  the  costs  involved  in  pro¬ 
ducing  it.  Lack  of  adequate  research 
into  these  and  other  factors  can  create 
numerous  problems,  such  as  an  incor¬ 
rect  basic  decision  on  whether  to  use 
a  computer  at  all,  the  selection  of 
wrong  equipment,  and  costs  in  excess 
of  plan. 

Inadequate  Planning.  After  equip¬ 
ment  has  been  selected  and  ordered, 
problems  reflecting  incomplete  con¬ 
version  plans  are  sometimes  encount¬ 
ered.  It  is  reported  that  one  company 
bad  a  million  dollar  computer  on  its 


Isadora  Pizitz  (top)  chairman  of 
the  Retail  Research  Institute, 
and  speakers,  De  Ford  C.  Mills 
and  Albert  Kushner  of  Cresap, 
McCormick  and  Paget. 

premises  for  almost  a  year  before  it 
produced  one  hour  of  productive 
work.  The  company  had  seriously 
underestimated  the  time  necessary  to 
plan  for  and  execute  a  conversion  to 
its  use. 

The  Probable  Future.  Despite  these 
problems  retail  computer  installations 
may  be  expected  to  occur  in  the  next 
few  years  at  an  increasing  rate  as  the 
needs  of  prospective  users  are  better 
understood  and  met.  This  trend  may 
be  expected  to  affect  the  retailing  in¬ 
dustry  in  a  number  of  ways. 

Clerical  Functions  The  functions 
in  which  computers  may  be  exjjected 
to  replace  a  substantial  part  of  the 
clerical  staff  that  processes  data  in¬ 


clude  merchandise  control,  payroll, 
receivables,  payables,  sales  audit,  sta¬ 
tistical,  and  general  and  cost  account¬ 
ing.  Many  industrial  companies  and 
the  government  are  utilizing  comput¬ 
ers  for  inventory  control.  It  is  feasible 
to  maintain  in  the  computer’s  storage 
memory  a  complete  perpetual  inven¬ 
tory  of  each  item  in  a  store  by  size  and 
color.  As  each  sales  transaction  and 
receipt  occurs,  the  appropriate  inven¬ 
tory  record  could  be  up-dated.  The 
computer  could,  as  directed,  signal 
order  f)oints  or  write  orders.  It  could, 
in  essence,  maintain  a  complete  con¬ 
tinuous  unit  control  of  every  item  with 
a  minimum  of  clerical  assistance. 

Payroll  data  processing  possesses 
characteristics  which  provide  an  ex¬ 
cellent  opp)ortunity  for  the  application 
of  computers.  Firms  like  General  Elec¬ 
tric,  United  States  Steel  and  Ford 
Motor  Company  have  favored  payroll 
preparation  as  a  first  application  of 
computers  in  their  business  data  pro¬ 
cessing  systems. 

There  are  numerous  studies  under 
way  concerning  the  application  of 
computer  systems  to  receivables  and 
payables.  For  example,  there  is  no 
reason  against  recording  the  detail  of 
individual  sales  and  credit  payments 
on  magnetic  tape,  with  the  balances 
kept  both  on  the  tape  and  on  a  mag¬ 
netic  drum  within  the  computer  for 
quick  reference.  The  computer  could 
either  authorize  a  request  for  credit 
or  refer  the  request  to  a  supiervisor. 
Likewise,  it  could  maintain  records  of 
vendor  activity  to  provide  any  desired 
vendor  or  merchandise  analyses.  It 
also  could  prepare  vendor  checks  at 
the  proper  time. 

To  the  extent  that  the  sales  audit 
function  in  the  department  store  is  a 
distribution  opieration,  rather  than  a 
sorting  operation,  this  function  ap¬ 
pears  suitable  for  performance  by  a 
computer. 

The  preparation  of  statistical  re¬ 
ports  could  be  performed  as  a  by¬ 
product  of  regular  computer  of>era- 
tion.  For  example,  vendor  commit¬ 
ment  reports  and  store  of>en-to-buy 
records  could  be  continuously  up-dated 
as  orders  are  processed.  They  not  only 
would  be  available  weekly  or  monthly 
but,  literally,  on  demand. 

In  a  number  of  studies  of  the  possi¬ 
ble  use  of  computers,  the  conclusion 
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For  a  long-wearing  parcel  hamper 
to  fit  the  individual  requirements 
of  your  store,  insist  on  the  Lane 
Style  29.  Its  tough,  snag-proof 
body,  built  over  a  strong,  resilient 
frame,  will  give  low-cost,  depend¬ 
able  service  because  of  these  exclu¬ 
sive  Lane  features: 

•  Heavy  plywood  top,  di¬ 
vided  in  center,  and  hinged 
to  rim  of  light,  strong 
frame  of  special  spring 
steel. 

•  Lane  duck,  woven  to  ex¬ 
acting  specifications,  is 
sewn  into  tough  body  with 
completely  smooth  inside 
surfaces. 

•  Wide  variety  of  caster 
equipment,  with  steel  or 
all-rubber  wheels,  station¬ 
ary  or  swivel,  available  to 
meet  individual  require¬ 
ments. 

•  Stock  sizes  meet  many 
needs;  also  made  in  spe¬ 
cial  sizes  to  fit  your  store 
and  storage  aisle  layout. 

Te  be  SUU  of  tht  btt,  — 

INSIST  ON 

LANE  Style  29  Parcel  Hamper 

Write  tor  iniormation. 


has  been  reached  that  there  will  be 
substantial  use  in  the  fields  of  general 
accounting  and  cost  accounting.  In 
retailing,  this  would  open  the  door  to 
the  application  of  such  practices  as 
cost  accounting  by  item.  Long  used 
by  industry,  this  accounting  approach 
has  been  neglected  by  retailers. 

Research.  Computers  could  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  provide  a  substantial  stimu¬ 
lus  to  research  in  the  retail  field.  It 
could  be  expected  that  research  pro¬ 
jects  would  be  undertaken  particular¬ 
ly  in  installations  in  which  the  com¬ 
puter’s  capacity  has  not  fully  been 
utilized  by  regularly  assigned  tasks. 
Some  of  the  areas  in  which  studies 
might  be  expected  include:  customer 
motivation,  merchandising  and  pro¬ 
motion  policies,  inventory  and  op)erat- 
ing  policies,  evaluation  of  customer 
services,  and  employee  productivity. 

Management  Planning  and  Con¬ 
trol.  The  jjossibility  of  reducing  cler¬ 
ical  costs  has  been  an  important  posi¬ 
tive  factor  for  the  use  of  computers  for 
data  processing.  However,  recent  ex¬ 
perience  has  indicated  that  the  major 
impact  of  these  new  systems  may  come 
in  a  field  of  even  greater  significance 
than  clerical  cost  reduction.  The 
proper  use  of  computers,  together  with 
the  application  of  new  methods  of 
analysis,  eventually  could  have  a  ma¬ 
jor  effect  on  our  concept  of  manage¬ 
ment  planning  and  control.  We  could 
expect  that  the  use  of  computers  in 
the  near  future  would  make  available 
three  kinds  of  information  on  a  more 
complete  and  timely  basis  than  is  now 
fiossible.  These  are:  (1)  information 
with  which  to  plan,  (2)  information 
with  which  to  test  plans,  and  (3) 
information  with  which  to  control 
planned  operations  and  change  plans 
when  necessary. 

A  qualified  executive  who  draws 
fully  upon  the  knowledge  available  to 
him  from  a  properly  programmed 
computer  and  uses  this  knowledge 
wisely  would  be  in  a  position  to  exer¬ 
cise  his  management  responsibilities 
with  unusual  effectiveness. 

Unit  Control  by  Computer.  Hartfield 
Stores  is  a  |20  million  volume  chain  of 
39  ready-to-wear  stores,  38  of  them  in 
the  West  Coast  and  one  in  Honolulu, 
and  all  centrally  merchandised  from 
New  York  City.  Unit  control  records 


for  the  entire  chain  are  processed  by  [ 
an  electronic  computer,  the  IBM  650,  r 
from  punched  cards.  Abe  L.  Marks,  | 
Hartfield’s  controller,  said  that  the  in¬ 
stallation  and  programming  of  a  me- 
dium  size  computer  like  this  need  not  I 
present  any  great  problems  if  the  store 
has  previous  experience— as  his  firm  I 
did— in  handling  punched  cards  with  j 
electric  accounting  machines.  He  said:  » 

“The  change-over  to  data  processing 
in  my  opinion,  should  be  done  in  easy 
stages.  Go  from  a  manual  operation 
to  an  electric  accounting  machine  in¬ 
stallation.  From  that,  go  into  data 
processing.  The  experience  you  have 
gained  from  an  EAM  installation  will 
prove  of  great  value.  .  .  .  Use  a  com¬ 
puter  only  when  after  careful  study 
you  are  convinced  no  standard  EAM 
machine  can  handle  the  problem.” 

“Hartfield  Stores  required  a  com¬ 
puter,”  he  continued,  “because  we 
needed  to  rapidly  update  multiple  in¬ 
ventories  that  had  previously  exceed¬ 
ed  the  capacity  of  any  standard  EAM 
or  summary  punch  machine. 

“As  we  analyzed  each  step,  we  saw 
that  the  problem  required  accumulat¬ 
ing  weekly  sales  and  the  updating  of 
seven  million  individual  inventories. 
It  could  be  solved  with  standard  EAM 
equipment,  but  this  approach  was  not 
feasible  because  of  the  time  and  cost 
factors.  We  merchandise  38  West 
Coast  stores  from  the  New  York  office. 
Records  are  the  life-blood  of  our  oper¬ 
ation.  They  must  be  complete,  de¬ 
tailed  and  prompt.  The  need  for  unit 
control  clerks  increased  with  each  new 
unit  we  added  and  it  was  rapidly  be¬ 
coming  unwieldy.  The  use  of  the  650 
has  eliminated  this  portion  of  the 
clerical  operation.  We  still  require 
unit  control  records,  but  now  they  are 
maintained  automatically  without  the 
use  of  clericals.” 

The  Hartfield  system  uses  Dennison 
print  punch  equipment  and  the  IBM 
549  ticket  converter  to  produce  the  in¬ 
put  media  for  the  computer.  The  com¬ 
puter  has  now  been  in  use  for  over 
six  months. 

The  technical  programming  of  the 
machine  was  done  by  an  outside  firm. 
However,  Mr.  Marks  emphasized  that 
its  actual  operaticm  offers  no  new  tech¬ 
nical  problems:  an  experienced  EAM 
operator  can  handle  the  computer 
aher  a  few  hours  of  training,  he  said. 
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to  be  a  handy  reference  work  for  all 
stores  that  sell  merchandise  subject  to 
the  retailers’  excise  tax.  Each  para¬ 
graph  is  numbered  for  easy  reference; 
variations  in  type  differentiate  statutes, 
treasury  regulations,  rulings  and  edi¬ 
torial  comment;  and  it  is  bound  in  a 
stiff  loose-leaf  cover  so  that  the  book 
can  be  kept  up  to  date  by  inserting 
supplementary  material  which  the  As¬ 
sociation  will  publish  at  cost,  when¬ 
ever  necessary.  Price  of  the  manual: 
$4.25  to  members  and  $7.50  to  non- 
members. 

Internal  Auditing.  The  Controllers’ 
Congress  has  announced  early  publica¬ 
tion  of  another  new  manual.  Internal 
Auditing  In  Retail  Stores.  It  con¬ 
tains  detailed  audit  programs  for 
stores  of  all  sizes;  suggested  audit 
schedules;  comprehensive  lists  of  items 
to  be  examined  and  ideas  on  how  to 
carry  out  the  review  program.  The 
"Departmental  Approach”  and  the 
“Annual  Program  Approach”  are  de- 
sCTibed  in  detail;  there  are  chapters  on 
how  to  realize  maximum  benefits  from 
the  internal  audit  program,  and  a  spe¬ 
cial  section  is  devoted  to  suggestions 
for  smaller  stores.  Advance  orders  are 
being  taken  by  the  Controllers’  Con¬ 
gress  now.  Price:  $3  to  members;  $6 
to  non-members. 

Electronics  Seminars.  Three  three-day 
seminars  on  electronic  data  processing 
techniques,  sponsored  by  NRDGA’s 
Retail  Research  Institute,  are  sched¬ 
uled  as  follows:  April  1-3  at  the  West¬ 
chester  Country  Club  in  Rye,  New 
York;  April  29-May  1  at  the  Knicker¬ 
bocker  Hotel  in  Chicago;  and  May  6-8 
at  the  Claremont  Hotel  in  Berkeley, 
California. 

There  will  be  group  participation 
led  by  an  expierienced  team  from  the 
management  services  division  of  Ernst 
and  Ernst,  certified  public  account¬ 
ants.  Head  of  the  team  will  be  Ralph 
Eidem,  manager  of  the  electronics  de¬ 
partment. 

The  program  will  take  up  subjects 
such  as  integrated  data  processing, 
computer  design  and  opieration,  data 
retention  and  reference,  output  de¬ 
vices  and  applications,  programming, 
appraisal  and  costing  of  existing 


equipment,  pending  developments, 
the  use  of  service  bureaus,  opierations 
research,  case  histories,  planning  a 
program  and  electronic  communica¬ 
tion. 

Attendance  at  each  seminar  will  be 
limited  to  40  persons,  with  no  more 
than  two  registrants  accepted  from  any 
one  store.  For  information  and  regis¬ 
tration  forms  write  to  Milton  Woll, 
Director,  Retail  Research  Institute, 
NRDGA. 

Prices.  In  1956,  department  store 
prices  rose  2.3  per  cent  on  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  index,  which  was 
issued  early  this  month.  As  of  Janu¬ 
ary  1957  the  storewide  price  level 
stood  at  192.3  per  cent  of  the  January 
1941  base,  which  is  equal  to  100.  The 
rise  in  1956  was  the  largest  that  has 
occurred  in  any  year  since  1951.  Of 
the  20  BLS  department  groupings, 
16  showed  increases,  four  showed  de¬ 
creases: 


Per  Cent  Change 
to  Jan.  ’57  from 
Jan.  ’56  July  ’56 


Piece  Goods . 

-0.4 

+0.1 

Domestics  &  Draperies 

-1-2.6 

-0.7 

Women’s  &  Children’s 

Shoes  . 

-1-5.8 

+2.1 

Men’s  &  Boys’  Shoes  . 

+5.0 

+2.0 

Infants’  Wear  . 

+  1.9 

+  1.3 

Women’s  Underwear  . 

+  1.5 

+  1.5 

Women’s  &  Girls’ 

Hosiery  . 

-1.0 

-0.3 

Women’s  &  Girls’ 

Accessories  . 

+  1.9 

+2.1 

Women’s  Outerwear  & 

Girls’  Wear  . 

+0.7 

+0.7 

Men’s  Clothing  . 

+2.3 

+  1.8 

Men’s  Furnishings  . 

+  1.3 

+0.9 

Boys’  Clothing  & 

Furnishings  . 

+  1.8 

+0.3 

Jewelry  . 

+2.0 

+2.6 

Notions  . 

+2.2 

+  1.8 

Toilet  Articles  &  Drugs 

+3.8 

+  1.8 

Furniture  &  Bedding  .  . 

+2.9 

+  1.8 

Floor  Coverings  . 

+  1-1 

+1.5 

Housewares  . 

+6.2 

+3.9 

Major  Appliances  .... 

-1.2 

+2.1 

Radios  &  Television  Sets 

-0.5 

+0.7 

On  the  consumer  price  index  of  the 
National  Industrial  Conference  Board, 
prices  rose  0.2  per  cent  in  January 
this  year. 

J.  Gordon  Dakins,  executive  vice 
president  of  NRDGA,  speaking  at  the 
20th  Annual  Consumer  Credit  Con¬ 
ference  in  Long  Beach  last  month, 
estimated  that  competition  in  1957 
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Bwasire . for 


THE  EDINGER 
WYCKOFF 

PLANNED 

FIXTURING 

PROGRAM 


...  to  fit  your  present  needs 
...  to  allow  for  your  future  growth 
...  to  insure  continuing  profits! 

Our  specioliied  planning, 
designing  and  flxturing  has 
proven  most  successful  to 
more  and  more  merchants... 
with  more  sales  per  square 
foot. ..and  more  profits  per 
gross  dollar. 

Find  out  how  a  carefully  planned 
fully  integrated  E  W  fixturing  pro¬ 
gram  can  and  will  help  you! 

Write  today  for  our  new  fully 
detailed  illustrated  brochure: 
“Planning  your  store  for  more 
sales  . . .  and  more  profits." 

Today  is  none  too  soon  to  take  the 
first  step  in  modernizing  your  mer¬ 
chandising. 


E 

W 


TDXNG^R 

INC. 


1400  Spruce  Street  •  Stroudsburg,  Pa. 
Stroudsburg  phone  3286 
N.  Y.  phone  RE  2-1278 


aiterwioms.. 

AT  A  PROMT'. 


IT  CAN  BE 

DONE// 

WITH  UNITROL. 

Here  are  just  a  few  of  the  many  ad¬ 
vantages  UNITROL  will  bring. 

1.  Production  Unit  Standards,  to  ac¬ 
curately  measure  workroom  pro¬ 
duction,  for  the  workers  singly 
and  as  a  group. 

Production  Unit  Auditing,  so 
high-loss  areas  can  be  pin¬ 
pointed  and  causes  eliminated. 
Incentive  Systems,  to  stimu¬ 
late  production  and  reduce 
lost  motion  and  waste. 
Stabilization  of  alteration 
charges,  so  fitters  can  be  p«it 
on  a  firm  "ono-prico"  basis. 
ALTERATION  LOSSES  ARE  UN¬ 
NECESSARY.  LET  US  PROVE  IT 
TO  YOUII 


G.J.MARDER  ASSOCIATES 

4403  Sheridan  Road,  Chicago  40,  Illinois 
[Dgewater  4-5112 
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1003  Modern- 

Minded 

Merchants 

now  use  NRDGA's  Men's  Cloth¬ 
ing  Manual  in  their  depart¬ 
mental  operations. 

Acclaimed  as  the  'Bible'  of  the 
industry,  the  Men's  Clothing 
Manual  gives  you  the  facts  on 
all  stages  of  the  industry  from 
manufacture  to  final  sale  to 
your  customer. 

All  you  need  to  know  about 
running  a  profitable  depart¬ 
ment. 

NRDGA’S  MEN’S 
CLOTHING 
MANUAL 

Now  in  its  third  printing  — 

Member  price:  $3.75 
Non-member:  $6.00 


Merchandising  Division 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Assn. 
100  W.  31st  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  copies  of 

MEN'S  CLOTHING  MANUAL 

....  Check  attached  ....  Bill  me 

Name  . 

Store  . 

Address  . 

City,  State  . 

Add  3%  soIm  tax  if  dolivarad  in  N.  Y.  C. 


should  hold  further  price  advances  to 
about  two  per  cent. 

If  the  change  is  no  greater  than 
that,  he  said,  it  is  not  likely  to  cause 
any  appreciable  cutback  of  consumer 
buying.  (Fairchild  Publications  has 
polled  retailers  in  eight  cities  to  see  if 
they  agree  with  Mr.  Dakins  that  “the 
customer  will  not  be  driven  out  of 
the  market;”  and  reports  that  the 
majority  do.) 

Credit  Policies.  Substantial  sales  in¬ 
creases  in  1957  can  be  realized  only 
by  aggressive  selling  policies,  Mr. 
Dakins  said,  and  this  year  “may  well 
be  the  most  competitive  since  the 
1930’s.”  He  criticized  recent  proposals 
for  federal  regulation  of  consumer 
credit:  said  that  business  growth  de¬ 
pends  on  the  use  of  sound  credit  to 
sustain  consumer  purchasing,  and  that 
the  professional  credit  man  and  the 
customer  between  them  can  be  relied 
upon  to  do  a  far  better  policing  job 
than  any  government-imposed  regula¬ 
tion. 


Public  Relations 

Sear.s,  Roebuck  catalogues  covering 
every  year  from  1892  through  1956 
have  been  reproduced  on  35  mm 
Recordak  microfilm,  and  sets  are  be¬ 
ing  donated  by  Sears  to  52  public 
and  university  libraries.  Consulted  for 
years  by  writers  and  Broadway,  Holly¬ 
wood  and  television  producers  as  ac¬ 
curate  documentation  of  the  American 
way  of  life,  the  oldest  copies  of  the 
catalogues  were  beginning  to  yellow 
and  crumble.  Now  they  are  preserved 
and  made  readily  available  to  research¬ 
ers  everywhere  in  the  country. 

The  new  B.  Forman  branch  store 
at  the  Culver  Ridge  Shopping  Center 
in  suburban  Rochester,  N.  Y.  contrib¬ 
utes  part  of  its  space  to  a  branch  of  the 
public  library.  This  is  in  addition  to 
a  spacious  auditorium  which  is  avail¬ 
able  for  community  use. 

The  establishment  of  the  James  B. 
Webber  Memorial  Library  of  Retail¬ 
ing  at  Wayne  State  University  has 
been  assured  by  a  $10,000  grant  in  his 
memory  from  the  Ford  Foundation,  of 
which  he  was  a  trustee.  Part  of  the 
grant  will  be  used  to  establish  the  li¬ 
brary  and  three  additional  contribu¬ 
tions  will  be  made  starting  this  year. 
The  balance  of  the  memorial  grant 


will  be  used  to  enlarge  Wayne  State’s 
program  for  Retailing  Management 
A  number  of  Detroit  stores  havt 
pledged  additional  supporting  fundi 

Two  hundred  Brattleboro,  Vermont 
merchants  joined  last  month  in  salut. 
ing  the  25th  anniversary  reunion  ol 
the  Experiment  in  International  Liv. 
ing,  w'hose  headquarters  are  in  nearby 
Putney. 

The  occasion  was  “International 
Weekend,”  attended  by  300  of  the 
6,000  young  Americans  who  have  lived 
with  foreign  families  under  Experi¬ 
ment  auspices  during  the  past  quarter 
century.  It  was  sponsored  by  the  Brat¬ 
tleboro  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
the  Vermont  Council  of  World  Affairs. 
The  weekend  events  included  prize 
presentations  to  local  school  children, 
discussion  forums  and  dances.  To 
greet  the  Experiment  alumni,  Brat¬ 
tleboro  stores  set  up  international  dis¬ 
plays  and  employees  wore  the  costumes 
of  foreign  countries.  Goodnow-Pear- 
soN  &  Hunt  won  an  award  for  the  best 
window. 

The  American  Women  Buyers 
Club  is  again  offering  a  $750  scholar¬ 
ship  for  one  year  of  professional  grad¬ 
uate  study  at  the  New  York  University 
School  of  Retailing.  The  competition 
is  open  to  college  senior  women,  who 
must  submit  applications  by  April  1st. 
The  winner  will  enroll  in  the  School 
next  Fall  for  study  leading  to  a  master 
of  science  degree  in  retailing.  Further 
information  can  be  obtained  by  writ¬ 
ing  to  Saul  Pulver,  American  Women 
Buyers  Club,  225  W.  34  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Remick’.s,  Quincy,  Mass.,  specialty 
store,  converted  its  entire  second  floor 
to  an  art  gallery  for  the  Washington’s 
Birthday  weekend.  Six  artists  from 
Boston’s  South  Shore  took  over  for  an 
invitation  showing  on  the  Friday  holi¬ 
day  and  an  open  house  for  all  on  Sun¬ 
day.  During  the  busy  shopping  Satur¬ 
day  that  intervened,  customers’  inter¬ 
est  in  the  Sunday  event  was  quickened 
by  window  displays  of  oil  painting 
and  ceramics. 

Sears,  Roebuck  Foundation  will 
support  graduate  fellowships,  starting 
next  Fall,  for  the  study  of  city  plan¬ 
ning  and  urban  renewal.  Grants  are 
to  be  in  the  amount  of  $35,000  annual¬ 
ly,  with  the  expectation  that  they  will 
support  awards  of  five  two-year  fellow¬ 
ships  each  year. 
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Products,  Promotions,  Serukes^ 


Really  "Open"  Selling.  An  “air  cur¬ 
tain”  instead  of  a  door  is  now  in  suc¬ 
cessful  use  at  P.  A.  Bergner  &  Co., 
Peoria,  and  F.  &  R.  Lazarus  in  Co¬ 
lumbus  will  install  one  33  feet  wide 
this  Spring.  The  air  curtain  operates 
by  means  of  a  series  of  nozzles  at  the 
top  of  the  entrance  which  force  incom¬ 
ing  air  downward  to  a  grate  at  the 
bottom  where  the  air  is  sucked  in, 
filtered,  washed,  heated  or  cooled  and 
recirculated.  The  interior  of  the  store 
is  effectively  insulated  from  street 
dust,  rain  and  snow  as  well  as  from 
the  outside  temperature.  Sliding  doors 
close  up  the  entrance  only  when  the 
store  is  closed,  or  when  there’s  a  real 
blizzard  blowing. 

The  American  Air  Curtain  Cor¬ 
poration  of  St.  Louis  is  supplying 
both  of  these  installations.  The  sys¬ 
tem  originated  in  Europe.  The  new 
Soi-iDAR  department  store  that  is  to  be 
built  in  Malmo,  Sweden  will  have  such 
an  installation,  and  the  planners  say 
it  will  be  an  effective  protection 
against  outside  temperatures  at  least 
as  low  as  10  degrees  below  freezing. 

News  of  the  Fabulous  Fabrics.  Gigan¬ 
tic  promotion  plans  for  Orion  have 
been  announced  by  DuPont.  Produc¬ 
tion  is  increasing,  and  new  plant  facil¬ 
ities  will  supply  two-thirds  more  ca¬ 
pacity  next  year.  A  year  of  intensive 
development  work  with  the  fiber  has 
opened  up  many  new  possibilities  for 
interesting  fabrics,  which  DuPont 
representatives  described  at  a  recent 
conference  of  spinners  and  weavers. 
A  much  wider  range  of  deniers  is  now 
available;  blackness,  whiteness,  dye- 
ability  and  dyes  have  been  improved. 
Among  the  blends  which  are  expected 
to  lie  important  in  women’s,  children’s 
and  men’s  apparel,  a  jersey  knit  of 
80/20  Orion  and  cotton  was  frequent¬ 
ly  mentioned. 

“Vinyl  is  the  new  magic  word  in 
wall  covering,”  according  to  the  Vel- 
VERAY  Corporation.  Introducing  an 
enlarged  Velvetex  line  styled  for  living 
room  use,  company  representatives 
said  they  expect  a  sales  increase  of  37 
per  cent  this  year  and  have  the  capac¬ 
ity  to  double  production.  Besides  its 
design  and  texture  interest,  the  new 
vinyl  product  is  said  to  be  a  perma¬ 


nent  cover-up  and  reinforcement  for 
cracked  or  peeling  walls,  and  is  itself 
scratch-proof  and  scuff-proof  as  well 
as  washable. 

New  entry  in  the  field  of  silicone- 
treated  home  furnishings  fabrics  is 
Dure-Allure  cotton,  supplied  by 
Penco  Farbics,  Inc.  The  silicone 
coating  protects  it  from  non-oily  stains 
and  fading.  It  was  introduced  in  de¬ 
partment  stores  last  month  with  a  pro¬ 
motion  featuring  a  two-year  customer 
guarantee. 

Mother's  Day.  NRDGA  Sales  Promo¬ 
tion  Division  counsels  extra  intensive 
promotion  of  Mother’s  Day  this  year, 
pointing  out  that  there  are  only  18 
selling  days  between  Easter  and  Moth¬ 
er’s  Day.  The  current  issue  of  Pro¬ 
motion  Exchange  suggests  that  you  (1) 
make  the  promotion  storewide;  (2) 
plan  a  very  strong  in-store  display  pro¬ 
gram  and  (3)  carry  out  the  theme  in 
every  advertisement  from  April  22nd 
to  May  11th.  The  address  for  ordering 
posters  and  display  material  is:  Trade 
Division,  National  Committee  on 
THE  Observance  of  Mother’s  Day, 
129  West  30th  Street,  New  York  1. 

Cotton  Week.  National  Cotton  Coun¬ 
cil  last  month  started  distribution  of 
promotion  and  display  material  for 
National  Cotton  Week,  May  20th  to 
25th;  followed  this  up  with  “Why  Cot¬ 
ton?”,  a  new  merchandising  handbook, 
and  will  have  “New  Cottons,”  a  train¬ 
ing  brochure,  ready  for  distribution 
next  month.  Address:  National  Cot¬ 
ton  Council,  112  West  34th  Street, 
New  York  1. 


•  ARCHITECTS 

•  store  designers 

*  Department  Stores 

*  specialty  shops 


we  extend  our  services 
with  over  38,000  sq.  ft. 
of  manufacturing  space. 


CABINET  &  FIXTURE  CO.,  Inc. 


TAMPA,  FLA. 

SERVING  THE  SOUTH 
Y  vA  i  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES 
SINCE  1940 


Father's  Day.  Father’s  Day  Council 
estimates  that  Father’s  Day  gift  sales 
in  1956  produced  retail  volume  of 
$350  million.  The  Council  urges  re¬ 
tailers  to  get  in  their  orders  for  dis¬ 
play  material  by  April  1st  this  year. 
The  address  is  50  East  42nd  Street, 
New  York  17.  Stores  are  also  advised 
to  have  promotion  and  publicity  plans 
complete  in  the  first  week  of  April. 
Local  advertising  should  start  June 
1st,  says  the  Council,  and  windows  and 
interior  displays  should  be  in  by  June 


MONTGOMERY  WARD  has  chosen 

Garcy  "Thin-Panel”  luminaires  for  many  of  its  new  catalog  stores. 


light  up  to  sell  up  with 

6IIRGV 


TOP  NAME  IN  STORE  LIONTING 

Send  for  Catalog  L-110 


GARDEN  CITY  PLATING  &  MFG.  CO.  1726  N  Ashlond  Ave.,  Chicago  22,  II 

In  Conoc/o:  Garcy  Co  of  Canoda,  Ltd.,  1244  Dufferin  St.,  Toronto  4,  Ontario 
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4th.  “Fathers  of  the  Year”  stories  will 
break  in  local  newspapers  May  24th. 

Organized  Business-Building.  Coop¬ 
erative  publicity  and  promotion  activ¬ 
ities  by  manufacturers  are  increasing. 
Last  month  the  National  Association 
OF  Blouse  Manufacturers  announced 
it  was  preparing  a  program  that  will 
include  research,  fashion  clinics  and 
fashion  shows  and  a  National  Blouse 
Week. 

The  member  associations  of  the 
National  Coat  and  Suit  Recovery 
Board  are  studying  proposals  for  a 
public  relations  and  advertising  pro¬ 
gram  that  is  said  to  require  initial 
financing  of  $600,000. 

In  the  home  furnishings  field,  the 
molders  of  plastic  dinnerware  have 
formed  the  Melamine  Council,  with 
the  general  objective  of  improving 
consumer  knowledge  and  acceptance 
of  their  product.  Sales  of  melamine 
tableware,  says  the  new  Council, 
amounted  to  more  than  $60  million 
last  year,  and  surveys  among  retailers 
have  brought  predictions  that  sales 
could  increase  as  much  as  75  per  cent 
in  the  next  four  years. 


For  Sale 

NATIONAL  CHARGE  PHONE 
AUTHORIZATION  SYSTEM 

We  have  for  sale  a  complete  N.C.R. 
Charge  Authorization  Phone  System  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  Type  A— 80  line— 2  Desk  Board, 
and  75  Department  Phones. 

The  Board  may  be  purchased  for  $1,0S0, 
f.o.b.  Salt  Lake  City,  and  the  lot  of  75 
phones  for  $2,350.  The  entire  system  con¬ 
sisting  of  Board  and  Phones  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  for  $3,000,  f.o.b.  Salt  Lake  City. 

This  Type  A— 80  Line — 2  Desk  Board  was 
purchased  new  in  1947.  The  Phones  have 
been  purchased  at  various  times,  the  most 
recent  being  1955. 

Please  address  all  inquiries  to: 

Z.  C.  M.  I. 

c/e  D.  R.  WiNiams,  Controller 
P.  O.  Box  1229 
Sob  Lake  City,  Utah 

This  equipment  may  be  inspected  on  our 
premises,  or  its  condition  ntoy  be  verified 
through  the  local  National  Cash  Register 
Office  at  376  East  4th  South  Street,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah.  The  equipment  is  discon¬ 
nected  and  available  for  immediate 
shipment. 


To  Stimulate  and  direct  local  action 
on  the  national  “Dress  Right— You 
Can’t  Afford  Not  To!”  program,  staff 
members  of  the  American  Institute 
OF  Men’s  and  Boys’  Wear  are  now  in 
the  midst  of  a  30-city  program  of  meet¬ 
ings.  Each  meeting  includes  a  show¬ 
ing  of  the  documentary  film,  “An  In¬ 
dustry  in  Action.”  Local  associations 
in  communities  that  are  not  included 
in  this  tour  may  obtain  prints  of  the 
film  by  writing  to  the  American  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Men’s  and  Boys’  Wear,  386 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  16. 

The  Electric  Housewares  Section 
of  the  NEMA  reported  that  electric 
housewares  reached  a  retail  sales  vol¬ 
ume  of  $1.2  billion  in  1956.  When  the 
industry  promotional  program  began, 
in  1950,  sales  volume  was  under  half- 
a-billion. 

Handy  Ad  Records.  Find  that  great 
scrapbook  of  newspaper  tear  sheets 
unwieldy?  Vernon  W.  Cottam,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  Goldf/s  Depart¬ 
ment  Store,  Maplewood,  Mo.  solves 
the  problem  by  having  the  newspaper 
pages  photostated  down  to  9]/^  by 
1 1  i/2’  The  stats  are  supplied  on  papier 
already  punched  for  a  ring  binder, 
and  on  the  reverse  side  there  is  a 
handy  form  for  jotting  down  informa¬ 
tion  on  sales  and  weather  and  other 
facts  about  the  promotion  and  its  re¬ 
sults.  Mr.  Cottam  says  he  has  ads  all 
the  way  back  to  1941  in  his  ring  bind¬ 
ers:  adds  that  photostats  are  as  accept¬ 
able  as  originals  in  any  legal  dispute 
that  may  arise. 


Have  you  seen 

"SHRINKAGE  -  THE 

SHOPLIFTING 

PROBLEM" 

The  Anti-Shoplifting  Training  Film  — 

PROTECTIVE  FILMS,  INC. 

175  Sth  Ave.  New  York  10.  N.  Y. 


lOI  (USIOMEI.  PlOSrfd  AND  INACTIVE  ACCOUNT 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


I  WANT  TO  BUY-- 

READY-TO-WEAR  STORE 

If  you  do  a  volume  of  100  to  200,000 — tend 
me  details  in  confidence — any  locality.  Box 
No.  B-1-57,  Stoses  Magazine,  100  W.  31st 
St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


Market  Analysis  Aid.  A  new  40-page 
publication  of  the  Office  of'  Distri- 
BUTTON,  U.  S.  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce,  is  entitled  “Market  Analysis 
Tools— County  Business  Patterns.”  It 
explains  how  County  Business  Pat¬ 
terns  (statistics  compiled  by  the  Cen¬ 
sus  Bureau  and  published  in  regional 
volumes)  may  be  used  to  measure  sales 
potentials  of  given  regions  and  com¬ 
munities.  The  book  was  prepared  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  National 
Distribution  Council.  Its  intention  is 
to  make  available  to  smaller  compan-  | 
ies  some  of  the  same  market  analysis  | 
procedures  that  are  used  effectively  by  : 
large  companies.  “Market  Analysis 
Tools— County  Business  Patterns”  may 
be  purchased,  at  20  cents  a  copy,  from 
the  Government  Printing  Office,  Wash¬ 
ington  25,  D.  C.,  or  at  any  Department 
of  Commerce  field  office. 

Carpet  Computers.  Quick  reference 
tables  for  computing  both  square  yard¬ 
age  and  square  feet  are  available  from 
the  Carpet  Institute.  With  the  tables 
you  can  determine  at  a  glance  the  j 
square  feet  or  square  yards  of  carpet 
in  any  given  length  of  the  standard  i 
loom  widths,  from  27  inches  to  18  feet. 

A  large  booklet  for  desk  use  contains  ■ 
40  of  these  tables  and  a  pocket-size  j 
edition  has  32  pages  of  tables.  The  j 
Carpet  Institute,  350  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  1,  will  supply  up  to  10  i 
copies  without  charge. 

Fraud  Prevention.  Methods  you  can 
use  to  reduce  losses  by  fraud  and  theft 
are  described  in  a  free  booklet,  “Em¬ 
bezzlement  Controls  for  Business  En-  ' 
terprises,”  published  by  the  Fidelity 
AND  Deposit  Company  of  Maryland, 
Baltimore  3.  It  will  be  sent  to  man-  j 
agement  executives  who  request  cop¬ 
ies  on  their  business  letterheads.  j 


Dates.  The  U.  S.  World  Trade  Fair, 
New  York  Coliseum,  April  14-27  .  .  - 
British  Industries  Fair,  Birmingham, 
May  6-17  .  .  .  Japan  International 
Trade  Fair,  Tokyo,  May  5-19  .. .  First 
International  Gadget  Show,  April  4-7, 
New  York  Trade  Show  Building  ,  .  . 
Popular  Price  Shoe  Show,  May  5-9, 
Hotels  New  Yorker  and  Sheraton- 
McAlpin,  New  York .  .  .  Fashion  Orig¬ 
inators’  Guild’s  fall  showings  week  of  l 
May  13.  I 
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TASTKFULLY  DKCORATKO  Clark  Shoe  Company  uses  a  modem  c.  w.  kxlink.  Secretary-  thw  KpncitNr  national  provides  style. 
National  System.  Treasurer  of  the  James  stock  number,  and  other  pertinent  infor- 

Clark  Shoe  Co.  mation. 


“Our System  saves  us *1,650  a  year... 

returns  507o  on  investment  annually!”  —James  Clark  Shoe  Co. 

Van  Wart,  Ohio 


“Our  National  System  turned  out  to 
be  the  answer  to  excess  detail  work 
and  rising  operating  costs,”  writes 
C.  W.  Exline,  Sec’y-Treas.  of  the 
James  Clark  Shoe  Co.  “It  provides  us 
with  up-to-the-minute  gross  totals, 
reduces  bookkeeping  time,  and  saves 
us  more  than  $1,650  a  year! 

“For  each  transaction,  our  National 
issues  the  customer  a  register-printed 
receipt  which  shows  the  amount  of 
sale  and  other  details  of  the  transac¬ 
tion.  This  guarantees  us  accurate 
sales  information  whenever  we  need 
it  and  cuts  non-productive  expense. 
In  fact,  we  have  actually  eliminated 


costly,  time-consuming  sales  books  on 
which  we  formerly  had  to  write  cus¬ 
tomers’  styles,  stock  numbers,  sizes, 
and  other  pertinent  information. 

“In  addition  to  reducing  operating 
costs  and  increasing  our  efficiency, 
our  National  System  gives  us  valu¬ 
able  cash  and  inventory  control.  Our 
figfures  show  that  it  returns  50%  on 
our  investment  annually!” 


Sec’y.-Treat.  Jamas  Clark  Shoe  Co. 


Your  store,  too,  can  benefit  from  the 
increased  effUiency  and  control  of  a 
modern  National  System.  It’s  an  in¬ 
vestment  that  quickly  pays  for  itself, 
then  converts  annual  savings  into  extra 
annual  profit.  For  full  information, 
consult  your  nearby  National  repre- 
sentative.  His  number  is  in  the  yellow 
pages  of  your  phone  book. 


•TWADc  MANIC  Nca.  u.  s.  *>AT.  orr. 


m  MMTIOMML  CASH  REGISTER  COMPARY,  Dayton  9,  Ohio 
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